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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LAST OF RANDY BLACK. 
URNING out of the gate of Harebell Farm, went Mary Barber. 
Rare, indeed, was the fact of her going abroad without any par- 
ticular object; and yet she was doing so this late afternoon. It had 
been the monthly wash that week at the farm; but the weather had been 
favourable for drying, and the close of this day, Wednesday, saw all the 
things done up, and in their appropriate presses and drawers. Mary 
Barber, assisted by one of the women servants, had been ironing hard 
for many hours, and when the early tea was over, betook herself out for 
a walk, partly because she had no other pressing employment to get to, 
chiefly that she had an unusual feeling upon her of being stifled in- 
doors. So, putting on her every-day shawl and bonnet, away she went. 

“Curious I should feel as if I wanted fresh air, me!” she said, half 
aloud. “I must be getting old; that’s it: and I de getting old, for 
that matter. Well, I’ve had my health and strength better nor most 
people; and there’s some good work in my arms yet. Suppose I’d had 
a weak heart as my poor sister had !—and died of it, as she did! 
Them boys of hers be getting on like a house a-fire: quite gentlefolk 
they be now ; though me, their aunt, Molly Barber, can’t be called much 
else but a upper servant.” 

Walking up Harebell Lane, she glanced at the budding hedges on 
either side, at the springing grass. It was only February yet, but the 
most lovely weather conceivable, warm enough for May. The pro- 
longed and heavy snow-storm of the previous winter seemed to have 
benefited the earth. They would have it cold again, no doubt; but just 
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now the days were bright and beautiful. Mary Barber went along 
sniffing the air as if she could not enjoy it enough: shut up all day 
with the hot ironing stove, bending over the linen she ironed, the fresh- 
ness was only too welcome. ‘The setting sun threw his golden rays 
slantwise ; birds were chirping their last song before settling down in 
their nests, all Nature seemed glad. Primroses and violets nestled in 
the banks of the shady lane : hard Mary Barber actually stooped and 
gathered some. 

She was feeling less hard than usual that evening. Life had been all 
prose for her, no poetry at all in it. Perhaps it was the unusual weari- 
ness that softened her: not exactly weariness of limb, but weariness of 
spirit. Her thoughts were running into a groove not at all customary. 

“Says Richard Pickering to me t’other morning in Worcester, when 
I ran again him coming out o’ the hop market, ‘You should not stay 
on at Harebell Farm, Aunt Mary ’—a calling o’ me aunt for once, he 
did—‘ but have a nice little home of your own, and live comfortable in 
it.’ ’Twas the old pride in part made him say it; neither him nor 
Willie have ever liked my being in service, specially him. ‘We'd help 
you to the home,’ he went on, ‘I and William ; we want you to have 
rest, Mary.’ And he’s right, I say: for I am beginning to feel the need 
o’ rest, and service is getting hard for me. But I don’t care to be 
helped by them, and what I’ve saved isn’t quite enough to keep me 
yet. Bother take it! What has set me on o’ these thoughts this even- 
ing, I wonder? I think I'll get Priar to give me a dose of physic to 
put me to rights. ”“I'won’t do for me to fail i’ my work.” 

Approaching Harebell pond—which she did not do once in two 
years, as a rule; no, nor in four—the sad fate of her former master, 
Robert Owen : a fate which every one had long ago given up all hope 
of clearing: recurred to her. Every circumstance connected with it 
flashed into her mind as vividly as though it had passed but yesterday. 

The singular dream, when she and others, quite a crowd of them, 
seemed to be searching for him up this very lane and across the fields, 
all bearing for one point, the direction of the Trailing Indian ; and the 
absolute later disappearance; and her visit to the inn in the morning, 
when Emma Geach was a wailing infant of a few hours old, and the 
mother lay in danger up-stairs ; and the commotion and uncertainty 
altogether, until the water gave up its secret: like the bits of glass 
in a kaleidoscope fixing themselves into their places one after another, 
so the past events rolled through her mind. 

She passed the pond with a glance and a shudder, slightly quicken- 
ing her steps. A few yards onwards there arose a hazy kind of in- 
decision in her purpose: whether she should go straight on through the 
gate, leading into some fields on Sir Dene’s home farm that lay beyond; 
or continue her way up the lane—which here took the sharp turn to 
the right. Her feet, unprompted, as it seemed—for certainly she was 
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not conscious of making any decision herself—chose the latter. In 
after life, Mary Barber was wont to say that an instinct from Heaven 
guided her. 

“T’ll go to the end, just as far as the turnpike road ; and then turn 
back,” she said to herself, finding which way her apparently purposeless 
feet had taken her. 

This brought her, as the reader must know, to the Trailing Indian. 
Mary Barber turned her eyes upon that hostelrie in some curiosity : its 
past associations rendering it always a place of interest. Since Miss 
Emma Geach’s return to take up her abode in it, the inn had shown 
some slight signs of renewed life. That bustling damsel, ready of 
service, free of tongue, made a pleasanter hostess than Black and Sam 
Pound had made hosts ; and stragglers were beginning to drop in again 
for half pints of ale or cider. As to Sam, his worst fears had been 
realized : he was dismissed. 

The golden beams of the sun, partly below the horizon now, had 
turned to crimson, and the front casements caught the red glow. The 
side-door of the inn stood open, but there was no other sign of life or 
habitation about the dwelling. It looked very solitary, and everything 
around was still, including the evening air. 

“She's out,” thought Mary Barber, “ else there’d be some clatter of 
dishes going on ; and her tongue with it. As to Black——” 

The words were stopped by a startling sound. If ever Mary Barber 
heard a groan of agony, she heard one then. Whence did it come? 
She turned to look about her, and there arose another. No mistake 
now : they came from the house. 

“ Anything the matter?” she called out, making her way to the side 
door. 

A succession of moans answered her; painful moans, telling of some 
awful calamity. Mary Barber was not timorous: she had seen too 
many ugly sights in her life for that, ghosts included: but it was cer- 
tain that a tremor of fear seized on her then, and she would willingly 
have turned back, rather than entered. 

“ What be it?” she asked, halting outside the kitchen door. 

_ Ah! what was it? Mary Barber groaned herself when she went in, 
and saw. Randy Black was stretched on the kitchen floor, bleeding 
from a wound in the side, his gun lying beside him. 

He had got the gun about, intending to clean it, unconscious that it 
was loaded. The charge went off and shot him. It appeared that he 
had lent the gun to one of his friends, named Thaxted. When the 
man returned it Black asked if it was charged, and Thaxted replied No. 
He had understood Black to say, Have you drawn the charge P—as was 
explained when too late. 

Whatever ill had encompassed Black’s life, Mary Barber could but 
feel the deepest compassion for him now. Something in his face would 
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have told her that the injury was mortal without his confirming words. 
“It’s my death ! it’s my death.” 

What could she do alone? Emma Geach had gone off to Worcester 
for the Wednesday’s market, and to buy herself some gowns. While 
she was on her knees, doing what she could to staunch the blood, and 
nearly at her wits’ end, young Cole entered; and Mary Barber said 
Providence had sent him. 

“You be fleet o’ foot, Ham. Put out the best speed ye’ve got, lad, 
and get Priar up here. And list ye,” she added in a whisper, drawing 
the young man’s ear down, “ when Priar’s come off, run round to the 
parson, and ask Aim to please to come. If ever mortal man wanted 
shriving when his soul was on the wing, it must be this one lying here.” 

Apparently Mr. Black was thinking somewhat of the same. Whence 
he gathered his deductions perhaps he could not have defined; but 
that death was close upon him he felt sure and certain. And, strange 
though it may be to say it of this hardened and bad man, whose whole 
life had been marked by recklessness; who had laughed at death, and set 
it and what must come after it at defiance as a thing that could not 
concern him—he was now shrinking from it in affright, the veriest 
coward. Such instances have been known: where this awful terror 
has assailed a soul at the close of an ill-spent life. It was not the life 
so suddenly cut short that the man was regretting: that appeared not 
to give him a thought ; it was the dread judgment to which he was 
hastening. 

Mary Barber turned him round, for he had been lying on the wound, 
and found a pillow to put under his head on the kitchen bricks, and 
gave him a sup of brandy which he asked for. The bieeding seemed 
to stop, and he was in less pain. ‘ When did it happen ?” she asked. 

“*On’y just afore you come,” groaned Black. “I’d got the gun 
muzzle upwards, and was a turning round to light a candle.” 

And then he gave vent to words, and plaints, and cries, that surely 
-would never have been wrung from him in health; ay, and prayers. 
Prayers that he would at all times have scoffed at. Prayers for mercy: 
prayers to be let perish for ever as a dog and be no more heard of after 
death. Mary Barber was horrified : she compassionated him with her 
whole heart ; she knelt down, raising her hands together, and asked 
aloud for pardon for him, even at that, the eleventh hour. The man 
was beside himself with fear. He called for more brandy, and when’ 
she hesitated to give it him, he swore at her in some of the worst 
language he had ever used in his wild career. The next minute he was 
beseeching her and Heaven alike to forgive him. She administered a 
little brandy; not much, for she was afraid to do it without the sanc- 
tion of Mr. Priar. 

“ Priar ‘ll be up soon, Black,” she said. “ You shall have more then 
if he'll let you.” 
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The man’s faculties appeared to be almost supernaturally clear ; his 
intellect and memory bright as they had ever been in life: his reason 
as free: but a degree of physical exhaustion came on, and then he lay 
comparatively still. Mary Barber seized upon the interval to tell him 
about the Thief on the Cross, and Black hushed his breath while he 
listened. 

‘“‘He had been bad too, like you, Black, that man had; but the 
Saviour pardoned him. With the Lord it is only to repent, and ask, 
and have.” 

Black turned his head about on the pillow and moaned and sighed, 
and muttered ; but was still quiet. A thought came into the woman’s 
mind, and she promptly acted on it. 

“I'd like to ask ye one thing, Black, while there’s time : ’twon’t hurt 
you to answer it now, one way or t’other. The bag o’ money stole 
from Sir Dene’s parlour that New Year’s Day—was it you took it?” 

“Was it me took it ?” retorted Black, with a touch of his old fierce- 
ness. ‘‘ What d’ye mean ?” 

“Some of ’em be a suspecting Tom Clanwaring on’t still: as it 
strikes me,” was her reply. ‘‘ Only this very morning Squire Arde, 
who came up to the farm a wanting to see the master, stood by my 
ironing-board, a talking on’t. I said ’twas curious Mr. Tom didn’t 
come back now things again him had been cleared up: at that the 
Squire went quite in a passion, and said things again him were not 
cleared up, and the fellow was not wanted back. It could have been 
nothing but the money he was thinking of, Black: there’s nought else 
lying again Mr. Tom now.” 

Black’s eyes were cast up towards her; dark, and almost fierce as 
ever, were they. But he made no answer. 

“Tom Clanwaring never harmed you, Randy. He showed himself 
friendly always, and did you many a good turn. If ’twas you took the 
money, you might confess to it now, for his sake.” 

“The man as took the bag o’ money was Captain Clanwaring.” 

“What ?” cried Mary Barber, interrupting the hoarse deep tones. 

“The man as took the bag o’ money was Jarvis Clanwaring,” re- 
peated Black. “I swear it with my dying breath.” 

Mary Barber peered into Black’s face, believing his senses were 
deserting him. He saw the doubt. 

“That there same Saturday night, soon after I got home here myself, 
up come Captain Clanwaring. He owed me money, and he had got 
frightened for fear I should let out things he didn’t want let out—for 
in the morning I told him I’d do it if he didn’t pay me. He gave me 
just half what he owed : and I wondered where he had got it from, for 
he was as hard-up hisself as any poor devil a 
“* Was it for bacca, he owed it ?” she interrupted. 

“No, ’twarn’t for bacca,” retorted Black, resenting either the ques- 
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tion or the interruption. ‘“’Twas put upon bacca, and that’s enough. 
Just a few days after, Squire Arde was here, and began a fishing to know 
whether ’twas me took Sir Dene’s bag 0’ money. ’Twas the first time 
I'd heered of any money being stole ; and I knew at once who ’twas 
that had took it, and where Captain Clanwaring had got his money 
from. I see the bag in his hands and the notes and gold in it.” 

“ That there Captain Clanwaring must have as many sins to answer 
for as you, Black,” spoke Mary Barber, drawing a deep breath. ‘“‘Per- 
haps more i’ the sight of Heaven. Why didn’t you tell o’ this, and 
clear Tom Clanwaring ?” 

Black shook his head. “I couldn’t tell o’ the captain shen, though 
I’d used to threaten it. His interests was mine till I’d got my money 
from him in full, And he might ha’ turned on me, he might, for he 
knowed a thing or two.” 

It appeared to have been a case of rogue cutting rogue. That Cap- 
tain Clanwaring and Black were mutually afraid of each other, and had 
acted in accordance with it, there could be no question. 

A perfect yell from Black startled Mary Barber out of her momen- 
tary reflection. His side had burst out bleeding again, bringing back all 
his terror. Perhaps in the past few minutes, feeling easier in himself, 
and believing the bleeding had stopped, he had been indulging some 
faint idea of recovery. 

“T’d lead a different life, I would!” he aspirated, as if making a pro- 
mise to the empty air. 

The most welcome sound that ever greeted Mary Barber’s ear, was 
that of gig wheels. Mr. Priar and his apprentice had come speeding 
up. They were followed by Harry Cole and others. After apprising 
the surgeon of what had happened, Ham had gone on his way to impart 
the news generally. Mr. Priar speedily cleared the kitchen of the 
interlopers pressing into it. Mary Barber and Harry Cole alone 
being suffered to remain; and the clergyman when he came. 

Alas! nothing could be done to save the life that was so swiftly 
passing. All the skill of the medical man was not able to prolong it by 
one hour beyond its allotted time. Black was not moved from his 
position. On the kitchen floor he had fallen, and on the kitchen floor 
he remained to die. Some blankets were gently slided under him to 
make it less hard : but he might not be disturbed further. 

In the presence of the clergyman and doctor, of Mary Barber 
and of Harry Cole, he made a confession: some dim hope that it 
might serve him when he should stand before the Great Judge in that 
dread hereafter, urging him to do it. Petty sins were avowed, such as 
smuggling, and poaching, and receiving stolen goods ; a whole catalogue 
of such doings, that appeared to have been always running on. These 
lighter offences Black did not himself seem to think much of ; but there 
were others. Grave crimes: beside which the lighter sunk to little. 
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As the eye estimates things as being large or small according to com- 
parison, so does the conscience. Randy Black had the lives of three 
men on his soul: the pedlar, once or twice spoken of here; a game- 
keeper ; and Robert Owen. 

The only one of them wilfully and deliberately murdered was the 
pedlar. Stupefied by drink, perhaps purposely given him, he had been 
killed in the dead of night by Black’s own hand, and afterwards buried 
by him and the ostler, Joe ; his box of wares, some of them real gold 
and silver, being the inducing motive. The gamekeeper was shot by 
Black in a night fray, but not of deliberate intention ; guns were going 
off on both sides. The third, Robert Owen, had been wilfully assaulted 
but not wilfully murdered. 

That Black was telling the truth without disguise, in this his dying 
hour, was all too evident; nay, he sought rather to make himself out 
worse than better. Once this awful hour comes upon hitherto careless 
sinners there can be no playing at bo-peep with the conscience. 

On that long-past Easter Sunday night, as may be remembered, Mr. 
Owen, after quitting his daughter Maria and Geoffrey Clanwaring, had 
been traced to the two-acre meadow ; the young man, Parkes, having 
watched him cross it on his way to the cow-shed. Subsequent to that 
no trace of him—in life—could be discovered : and this loss Black 
now supplied. 

After leaving the shed, Mr. Owen went back across the meadow 
towards his home. In the narrow path, so often mentioned, between 
the grove of trees and the pond, he halted and leaned over the fence, 
whether without any particular motive, or from hearing some fancied 
sound that he would investigate, could never be known. _ Black, con- 
cealed in the grove of trees with a heavy stick, pushed out and dealt 
him a sudden and violent blow on the back of his head. It must have 
stunned Mr. Owen, for he fell more forward and did not lift himself; 
Black took him by the heels and tumbled him over into the pond. So 
he lay there and was drowned without a struggle, his senseless condition 
preventing his making any effort to save himself. 

“As the Lord’s above, and hearing me, I didna mean to kill him,” 
gasped Black, when he had told this. ‘Owen o’ the farm was spying 
on me and my doings, and I wanted to serve him out fort; break a 
arm or a leg, or crack his skull a bit, and so teach him not to come 
interfering in matters as was none of his. But I never meant to kill 
him. I thought he’d scramble out o’ the pond sure enough; I run off 
home here a thinking it.” 

“But you must have gone out into the grove with the heavy stick to 
watch for and assault him,” said the surgeon, in answer to this. 

“So I did,” was the ready avowal. “Things had crossed me that 
Sunday, and I had a lot of drink in me. I’d slep some on’t off, but 
not all. While Joe was shutting up, just after I woke, that dratted 
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Owen o’ the farm came slap into my head. I thought I’d go and see 
whether he was sneaking and peeping then; and I caught up my 
stick and went and hid i’ the grove, and waited—I knew his cow was 
sick, and fancied he might be coming to’t the last thing. But I swear 
I didn’t think to kill him; and when I come home here and telled Joe 
we both chuckled over the sousing he’d got, and I went up to bed a 
picturing of him trailing home through the lane like a drownded rat. 
Next morning, when Joe came creeping to my bedside, a saying that 
Owen hadn’t turned up nowhere and was a being enquired for at our 
house here, I was hard o’ belief, and telled him to his face he was a 
lying fool. No; I never killed him wilful.” 

Mary Barber threw her hands on her face, and sobbed a sob of emo- 
tion. Rarely had she been so moved. Memory was over busy 
with her. The vivid dream—not less vivid than when she had dreamt 
it—that had surely foreshadowed her master’s death, passed through 
her mind for a second time that evening in all its details. He passed 
through it. She saw him walking in from church that Easter Sunday, after 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper ; she saw him seated at his table’s head 
entertaining Sir Dene’s son and his son-in-law, Geoffrey Clanwaring ; she 
saw him stand in the yard at sunset speaking to Joan; it was all before 
her now. The sun’s rays fell across his face lighting up its remarkable 
beauty. Mary Barber had seen many a handsome man in her life, 
gentle and simple, but never a one whose form and face equalled his, 
Robert Owen’s. She had suspected Black at the time, had suspected 
him since, for her dream had certainly, in some vague way, pointed to 
him and his home, the Trailing Indian, as being concerned in the dis- 
appearance: and now she found that her suspicions were true. If 
Mary Barber had wanted her belief in dreams strengthened, this would 
have done it. 

But, if her faith in dreams of the night was confirmed, that in regard 
to the appearance of supernatural visions was destined at the same time 
to receive a shock. Robert Owen’s ghost had not been a ghost. 
Knowing what Mary Barber knew, remembering the experiences of her 
earlier life, and what she had once seen in the Hollow Field—her sister 
on the stile there— no power, human or divine, could have shaken her 
belief in the possibility of the dead appearing to mortal eyes. In this 
one instance, regarding her late master, she found that she and others 
had been craftily imposed upon. The strange figure, appearing to the 
world as a supernatural visitant, and popularly believed to be the un- 

fortunate Robert Owen’s spirit, was, after all, only flesh and blood. 
Black and some of his associates, including Michael Geach, set their 
heads to work, and turned Mr. Owen’s death to good account. The 
happy thought was Black’s. They improvised a ghost to represent him ; 
the object of course being to keep undesirable peopte away from Hare- 
bell Lane and that part of the Harebell fields that overlooked the lane. 
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The men, who were in the habit of stealing up the lane to Black’s with 
booty about them, had been seen so many times of late that they had 
grown afraid, and flatly told Black that they must give up the game un- 
less something could be done to insure greater safety. Robert Owen’s 
ghost effected this. It was far more easy to get up a ghost of him than 
it would have been of most people: for there were those most strongly 
marked features—the flowing, silvery beard, and the magpie cap. A 
silvery beard was procured, and another magpie cap: also clothes and 
a walking-stick similar to those used by Mr. Owen the night of his 
death. Michael Geach was the ghost. He was as tall as Mr. Owen, 
and had the same well-formed, handsome cast of features—though the 
shape of features cannot be seen very much of at a distance by moon- 
light. Arrayed in the clothes and the beard and the white-bordered 
cap, Michael Geach might have been sworn to in any moonlight court 
of law as Robert Owen. The best proof was that he deceived Randy 
Black himself. 

When Black had burst into his house that unlucky night in a state 
of terror not easily imagined or described, and confessed that he had 
seen Robert Owen’s ghost, his terror and his belief were alike genuine. 
That the man, hardened though he was in crime, had Mr. Owen’s death 
somewhat on his conscience, various signs betrayed to those about him. 
Coming home from Hurst Leet that bright night, what with the natural 
loneliness of the lane, its weird shadows and its awful pond—awful to 
Black at night since what he had done there—it was only to be expected 
he should begin thinking of Robert Owen ; a very unpleasant thought, 
which made him quicken his pace past the pond. Had it been to save 
Black’s life, he could not have helped turning his eyes in a kind of 
dread fascination to the fence above, whence Robert Owen had fallen. 
And there—there stood Robert Owen himself: that is, his spirit, as 
Black took it to be ; the white beard, and the magpie cap, and the coat 
he was drowned in, ali conspicuous. 

And now here was a strange thing—that that man, hardened in sin 
and in the world’s worst ways, should have been stricken with this 
most awful terror. But that he was so, and this is no fiction, it would 
be scarcely believable. The idea that it was Geach never so much as 
crossed him ; for he had reason to believe that Geach was a vast number 
of miles away, on the Cornish coast in fact, gone there on some secret 
mission connected with a privateer : that he could be in Worcestershire, 
even had the thought suggested itself, Black would have deemed an 
impossibility. Geach, however, had arrived at the Trailing Indian that 
night during Black’s absence. While waiting for the landlord to come 
in, it occurred to him that he might make use of the hour to profit, and 
he arrayed himself in the ghost’s coat, which was kept at the mn—and 
stole out to frighten the world, putting on the cap and beard when he 
was safe in the grove of trees. But that Geach saw the state of terror 
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he sent Black into, and enjoyed it too much to speak, there could be 
little doubt of, though he vowed to Black afterwards that he did not 
recognise him. How all that might have been does not signify : there’s 
the explanation. 

Perhaps the strangest fact of all, connected with that strange busi- 
ness, was, that Black retained his terror. It was just as though some 
mental disease had been caught by him that night, and could never 
afterwards be eradicated. Time, instead of wearing the impression off, 
only seemed to increase it. He hardly dared go abroad at night; as 
the years went on, he cared not to remain alone in the inn after dark. 
The prolonged fear that lay on him, lasting for years and years, was 
so entirely devoid of reason, so utterly absurd, especially in a man 
like him, as to be almost incredible. It wore him to a shadow; it 
embittered his life ; it left him no rest, sleeping or waking. Could it 
have been the finger of God that rested on him, working out the man’s 
punishment? Mary Barber assumed so. 

“It seems the Lord has been punishing you, Black,” she observed 
compassionately, after listening to his confession of how dreadful his 
sufferings from this terror had been. “Let us hope that He’ll be all 
the more lenient to you now, and mercifully hear the quicker your 
groans for pardon.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
WITH SIR DENE. 
Mary Barser took her departure from the inn. <A project was in 
her head, that she should proceed at once to Beechhurst Dene, and 
request an interview with its master. Sundry things disclosed that 
night had surprised her not a little, and she felt it to be her ‘ bounden 
duty” (as she put it to herself) to disclose them to Sir Dene. 

“It’s not too late for’t,” ran her thoughts ; “it can’t be much more 
than half after eight. Poor Black haven’t been long agoing. The 
Lord keep us all from a sudden death like his!” 

No; he had not been long. The wound had speedily done its work. 
Only about four hours—hardly so much, in fact—from the commence- 
ment to the close. It was a strange coincidence, that Mary Barber 
should have been present when both Black and his wife were dying, 
and it haunted her mind. 

‘“‘*Twas no chance took me out, and Zhere, this evening,” she mur- 
mured, ‘I wonder how long ’tis since I went out for nothing but a 
walk—without having some object to take me? Why, years, it must 
be. Any way,I can’t remember it. That feeling o’ wanting to go 
abroad and get fresh air had never come to me afore. "Twas. just a 
good angel’s hand guiding me.” 

Arrived at the gate of Beechhurst Dene, she stopped ; hesitating 
* whether to enter then, or wait until morning. An impulse was strongly 
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prompting her to go in, spite of the lateness of the hour, spite of her 
working attire. The gown she wore was of lilac cotton ; clean, but 
somewhat tumbled with her aidings of Black; her bonnet was the 
usual black poke of a country woman, the cap-border under it clean 
and full ; her shaw! was of fawn-coloured cloth, much worn. 

“Sir Dene’ll excuse it all,” decided she, opening the small gate. 
“ Gander ’Il know whether I can ask to see him to-night or not.” 

At that moment footsteps were heard in the lane, and she waited to see 
who might be following her. It was Harry Cole. Mary Barber leaned 
her arms upon the gate while they talked together of what had occurred. 

“T never thought his hand was in Mr. Owen’s death,” remarked 
Cole. “Some of you fancied it at the time, I remember, but I didn’t: 
he carried it off brazenly.” 

“‘ He told me something else before you and Priar came,” observed 
Mary Barber. “That money lost out o’ Sir Dene’s parlour—'twas 
Jarvis Clanwaring took it. Black says he was sure of it.” 

“So was I,” laconically replied Cole. 

“You were! Nonsense, man!” 

“Well, I did think ’twas him; I thought it was, for certain. That 
same night, just at the very time the money must have been taken, I 
saw Captain Clanwaring at Sir Dene’s secretary. Oh, ’twas the captain: 
no doubt of it.” 

“ And why couldn’t you have opened your mouth and said this, 
Harry Cole?” demanded Mary Barber, hotly. 

“ Because ” I was bid not to, was the sentence on Harry Cole’s 
tongue. But he substituted another for it: ‘‘ Because it was no busi- 
ness of mine.” 

“No business of yours! ’Iwould have cleared Tom Clanwar- 
ing.” 

“Qh, nonsense,” said Cole. ‘ Nobody really suspected Mr. Tom. 
Well, good night, Mrs. Barber. This has been a sad evening’s work.” 

Sir Dene Clanwaring had almost entirely recovered the seizure in 
December, and was himself again. It was thought that when the genial 
weather of summer set in, he might become as well as ever he had 
been of late years. Meanwhile, by Mr. Priar’s orders, all topics likely 
to excite him were avoided, by visitors as well as servants ; so that Sir 
Dene was living in a good deal of ignorance as to the doings of his 
neighbours, Jarvis Clanwaring he knew all about. That gentleman 
was languishing away his days in prison (in a rather jolly manner, pro- 
bably, after the fashion of the time); for by no manner of persuasion 
could Sir Dene be brought to release him. Lady Lydia sighed and 
prayed her heart out over it, but Sir Dene was wholly deaf; flatly 
refusing to help at all, and calling him to Lady Lydia's face by any 
name but that of gentleman. Sir Dene resented the deceit practised 
on the Ardes. That a grandson of his, over head and ears in debt, 
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should have palmed himself off as an honourable man, and attempted 
to marry Mary Arde, brought a blush of shame to his old cheeks. He 
knew all about the diamonds, too, and had got them home again ; 
having furnished the money to Otto for their redemption. Altogether, 
Jarvis had done for himself pretty effectually, and Sir Dene assured 
Lady Lydia that the only fit place for him was the prison he was in. 
Which gave her the most intense aggravation. 

“See Sir Dene? Yes, and welcome,” said Gander, in reply to Mary 
Barber's application. ‘’Twill be a bit o’ change for him. Dull it is 
for the poor master, a sitting up there by himself hour after hour.” 

“T say, I’ve had a rare shock to-night,” said Mary Barber, as she 
and Gander ascended the staircase together. ‘ Randy Black’s dead.” 

“No!” exclaimed the butler. ‘ Why, what has he died of? "Twas 
only yesterday I saw him.” 

“Ay, so did I,” she answered. ‘“ His gun went off and killed him.” 

Sir Dene was pacing the carpet in his sitting-room, a favourite exer- 
cise of his always, and the only one he could take now. Mary Barber 
had not seen him for some months: and the change age and illness 
had made in him, perhaps trouble also, startled her. His once stately 
form was bent; he tottered as he walked, leaning heavily on his stick ; 
his fine blue eyes were faded ; his face was haggard and strangely grey. 
For a moment Mary Barber could not speak: she believed that if 
ever she saw death in a face, she saw it in his. Gander shut them in 
together. 

“TI made bold to come at this late hour and ask if I might see you, 
Sir Dene, having a matter to speak of to you,” she respectfully said, 
curtseying. ‘Gander, he thought you’d please to see me, sir.” 

Even though it was but Mary Barber, Sir Dene, in his never-failing 
courtesy of mind, laid his hand on a chair near the fire, as he might 
have laid it for a lady, and motioned to her to take it. His own large 
arm-chair stood opposite ; he sat down in it, and bent his head towards 
her, leaning both hands on his stick. 

“T have heard to-night what has surprised me, Sir Dene; and I 
think you ought to hear it too,” she began. ‘So I stepped here with- 
out loss o’ time to see if I might get speech of you. And I hope, sir, 
that you'll be so good as to pardon my coming before you in my old 
things ; there was no time to go in home and change ’em.” 

The probability was that Sir Dene had not noticed whether she wore 
old things or new. His sight and senses were alike getting dim for 
these trifles of existence. Two wax candles burned on the mantelpiece, 
and the fire threw out its blaze on every portion of the small, comfort- 
able sitting-room. 

“It don’t matter,” said Sir Dene. “ The things look good to me.” 

In a low and cautious tone—for Gander had warned her not to 
startle his master—she imparted to Sir Dene the event of the night, 
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Randy Black’s accident and death ; and then went on to the items of 
his confession. 

“ Poor Owen! murdered after all!” interposed Sir Dene. “ But I 
always said that tale of his ghost appearing was the most ridiculous in 
the world. Fit only for children and simpletons.” 

“Well, sir,.’twas what drove my young master, Mr. William Owen 
away,” she returned. ‘ That, and nought else.” 

“So I heard,” said Sir Dene. “Squire Arde confided it to me after 
his departure. Had I known ’twas that before the young man went, 
I’d have tried to reason him out of his foolishness. Ghosts are all 
nonsense, you know, Mrs. Barber.” 

Remembering what she remembered—the ghost that she most un- 
doubtedly had seen ; ay, and more than that one, as she fully believed, 
during the experiences of her past life, Mary Barber’s opinion was 
wholly different. And she was not one to shrink from expressing her 
opinion, even to Sir Dene Clanwaring. 

“That the spirits of the dead visit this world sometimes, there’s little 
doubt on, Sir Dene; but it ain’t given to everybody to see’em. I 
have seen ’em, and so can speak to’t. I believe in dreams, too: that 
they come as warnings, and what not, of things about to happen.” 

“ Ay, that’s another thing—dreams,” readily acquiesced the old man. 
“T’ve had a queer dream or two myself.” 

The little interruption over, Mary Barber went on to the matter she 
had come to relate: that it was not Tom Clanwaring who had taken 
the bag of money, but the captain. Sir Dene, who had been scoring 
the pattern of the carpet with his stick (also a habit of his), 
and following it with his eyes while he listened, lifted his head sud- 
denly. 

“ Jarvis Clanwaring did that?” he cried, looking at her. 

“Yes, sir. Black vowed ‘twas him with his dying breath. Harry 
Cole, too, he confirmed it to me i’ the lane: for he saw the captain 
at your secretary.” And she repeated what both had said,.word for 
word. It did not appear to surprise Sir Dene much. 

“Look you, Mrs. Barber, that ill-doing grandson o’ mine—that I’m 
ashamed to own, and think it a mercy his father was not spared to be 
pained by his goings-on—was hard up for money about that time; and 
that’s how ’twas, I expect. For the matter o’ that, I don’t know when 
he was not hard up—as the world has since learnt. So he took 
the bag o’ money, did he! MHe’s a disgrace to the name of Clan- 
waring.” 

“But it’s not me that would have intruded to speak of it to you, Sir 
Dene ; I hope I know what respect means better than that——” 

“You are welcome,” interrupted Sir Dene. “He has been the town’s 
talk.” 

“Only that I thought it my duty, sir, to clear poor Mr. Tom,” she 
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continued. ‘“ That bag o’ money, sir, you know, was laid by some peo- 
ple to Mr. Tom’s door.” 

“The people were fools!” was Sir Dene’s retort. 

It took Mary Barber aback. She had recently felt so fully persuaded 
that it must be the one only matter lying against Tom Clanwaring and 
prevented his recall ; for she knew of nothing else that couldlie. This 
she said to Sir Dene. 

“No, no,” he answered. ‘“ My grandson, Tom, is a true Clanwaring: 
no fear of his thieving bags of money. Why, you ought to know him 
better than that, Mrs. Barber.” 

“ And Ido, sir. When the accusation was brought again him, my bile 
went up above a bit. I a’most got a fit o’ the yalla janders, Sir Dene.” 

“Tt’s that other affair, up at the Trailing Indian, that has been on 
my mind,” said Sir Dene, acknowledging more to this woman than he 
had to others: but reticence sometimes forsakes us at the last. “The 
girl has left Ireland, and is back, I hear.” 

Mary Barber’s hard grey eyes opened wide. What was Sir Dene 
talking of? ‘Do you mean about Emma Geach, sir?” she asked. 

“Brazen baggage!” ejaculated Sir Dene. ‘‘ Of course I mean it.” 

“ But, stv,” returned the woman, all the emphasis she possessed put 
into her tone, “that—that was not Tom Clanwaring.” 

“Was it me, d’ye think?” retorted Sir Dene, angrily, believing she 
wanted to impose upon him in her partizanship for Tom. “It’s not 
your place to tell white lies to me, Mrs. Barber.” 

“‘T’ve not told lies, neither white nor black, in all my life, Sir Dene, 
and I’m sure I’d not begin now,” said independent Mary Barber. 
“The girl’s sweetheart was not Mr. Tom: it was Captain Clan- 
waring.” 

“Why, what d’ye mean?” cried Sir Dene. 

‘Sir, it’s gospel truth. That was Captain Clanwaring. Mr. Tom 
knew nought about it: I don’t suppose he have heard on’t to this 
day. Sir Dene, I thought Squire Arde might ha’ told you.” 

The two sat looking at each other. She, unable to believe that he 
did ot know it, fancying his memory must be in fault; he, wondering 
whether he was listening to a fable. 

Since the disclosure made by Miss Geach, the truth of the affair had 
become public property, what with the whispers of one and another, 
Susan Cole included, and had reached the servants’ ears at Beechhurst 
Dene. But Mr. Priar’s orders—Don’t say anything of this or other 
exciting matter to Sir Dene until he shall be strong—were very strict, 
and even Gander had not ventured to disobey. 

“Ts it possible that you have not heard that Mr. Tom was cleared o’ 
that, Sir Dene?” asked Mary Barber, breaking the silence. 

*“T have heard nothing,” replied Sir Dene. ‘What is there to 
hear?” 
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Letting her ungloved hands, hard and worn with work, lie folded in 
her lap, as she sat bolt upright in her chair, Mary Barber recounted the 
facts to Sir Dene. She spoke in her usual deliberate manner: and 
before she was well half-way through, he got up in trembling excitement, 
and stood facing her. 

“ And that sinning reptile could suffer the brunt of the scandal to 
lie on my grandson Tom all the while, knowing ’twas himself?” 

“He did, Sir Dene. Black confessed to’t as well this very night. 
Don't ye see, sir, if the truth had come out ’twould have ruined Cap- 
tain Clanwaring with Miss Arde.” 

Sir Dene gave a very hard word to Captain Clanwaring, and paced 
the room in tribulation. 

“ Poor Mr. Tom have just been a scapegoat among ’em—what he 
was always called—and nothing else, sir. He have had to take their 
sins on himself in manhood as well as childhood, and work ’em off. 
And as to his being ungrateful to you, Sir Dene,” she continued, deter- 
mined to speak out well now she had the chance, ‘‘I don’t give credit 
to a shred on’t. I'll lay my life that he has writ to you times and 
again, if it could be proved, and the letters has never been let get to 
you. Mr. Tom’ud desire nothing better than to come back, I know: 
and as to that letter you wrote to him, calling him home, that Gander 
posted, rely upon’t, sir, that it never went anigh him.” 

Whether the woman’s decisive assertions, or the strong, good sense 
that shone out in every word she spoke, made impression on Sir Dene, 
certain it was, that a conviction of the truth took instant possession of 
his mind, The bitter wrong dealt out to Tom throughout his life by 
Lady Lydia and her family, seemed to rise up before him in a vivid 
picture. He saw how it had been, quite as surely as if he had read it 
in a mirror: it was.as though scales had hitherto been before his eyes, 
and had suddenly dropped and left them clear. 

All the old love for Tom, which had but been suppressed, filled his 
whole being again. He opened his heart to Mary Barber as it had 
never been opened to living mortal. 

“The only child of my dear son, Geoffry !” he cried from his chair, 
the tears coursing down his cheeks. ‘And I have let him live away 
from me, an exile! Geoffry left him to me: you know he did, Mary 
Barber; and this is how I have kept the trust !” 

The tears gathered in her own eyes, hard and cold and grey, as she 
watched the old man’s sorrow. In her homely fashion she tried to 

soothe it. 

“The meeting with him will be all the sweeter now, Sir Dene. 
Don’t fret : ’twas not your fault, sir, but theirs that have kept him from 
the place. You needn’t lose no time in getting him home, sir.” 

“Fourteen months!” bewailed Sir Dene, apparently catching no 
comfort from her words. ‘I have counted ’em one by one; him over 
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there, and me here alone. Seems to me, Mrs. Barber, that my life has 
been nothing but mistakes that it’s too late to remedy.” 

“There’s not a single life, Sir Dene, but what has them mistakes in 
it; plenty on ’em. Looking back, we see ’em; though we couldn't 
see ’em at the time, or should have acted different. It’s too late, as 
you say, sir—we all find it so—too late, except for one thing, and that’s 
just taking ’em to the Lord for pardon.” 

Sir Dene nodded twice, and passed his silk handkerchiet over his 
face. Mary Barber was about to rise and make her farewell curtsey, 
when he resumed. 

“The worst mistake o’ my life was the cutting of that road, Mrs. 
Barber—Dene Hollow.” 

“Well, sir, if I differed from you that it was not, ’twould be just a 
empty compliment, and have no truth in’t,” was her straightforward 
reply. ‘ Nobody can say the road have answered.” 

‘‘ Answered!” echoed Sir Dene, as if the word offended him. “Look 
at what it has done for people ; and for me the worst of all. But for 
that accursed road, my grand-daughter, Margaret, would not be in 
Hurst Leet churchyard.” 

“My poor mother said, with her dying breath, that she saw the 
Shadow on it, you know, Sir Dene. She thought it was accursed.” 

“ Ay; Old Mrs. Barber. I turned her out, and broke her heart. 
Did she curse the road ?” 

“No, no, Sir Dene. Had she cursed it, the curse might never ha’ 
come. When we leave our wrongs and oppressions to Aim—the 
wrongs that bring tears and blood, as ’twere—trying ourselves to bear 
’em patiently, as mother tried, it’s Him that sends the curse, sir.” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned Sir Dene. “ Ay.” 

In the silence that ensued, Mary Barber rose. But again Sir Dene 
spoke, his eyes lifted up straight into hers. 

*T’ve had her on my mind more than folks think for, Mary Barber. 
I’ve seemed to see her often. Sometimes she’s in my dreams. If time 
was to come over again, I’d cut off this right hand rather than take 
her home from her.” 

‘‘When things be much in our mind, we're apt to dream of ’em, Sir 
Dene.” ; 

“True. If the dead are permitted to know one another up there,” 
—slightly lifting his stick to indicate heaven—“ I’ll ask her pardon for 
what I did.” 

“Oh, Sir Dene! Don’t fear but what ’twas all forgave by her afore 
she died.” 

“Night and morning I ask God to pardon me for it, Mrs. Barber. 
It won’t be long before I’m there, now.” 

“Indeed, Sir Dene, I hope you'll be spared to us for awhile 
yet.” 
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“Not for long,” he reiterated. “I’ve been with Squire Arde, lately 
—the old Squire, you understand. We have talked with one another 
as happy as crickets ; and I know we are going to be together again. 
Three times ’tis in all; the third time was last night.” 

“ Do you mean in a dream, sir?” she doubtfully questioned, after a 
short pause. 

“Gander says so. I don’t think it. Any way, it will not be long 
before I am with him.” 

“ And now I must wish ye good night, sir,” she resumed, dropping 
her stiff curtsey. ‘And I thank you for having been pleased to hear 
me, Sir Dene.” 

Sir Dene rose. Bending his weight on his stick with the left hand, 
he held out the other. 

“You will shake hands with me, Mrs. Barber? And you'll not for- 
get to carry in your mind what I’ve said about your poor mother : how 
I have repented all I did with my whole heart, and how it has come 
home to me.” 

He shook her right hand, and held it for a minute in his ; not speak- 
ing, but gazing at her steadily and wistfully. Mary Barber felt like a 
fish out of water. 

“The Lord give you comfort, Sir Dene!” she whispered. “I 
thank you for condescending to me. And I trust, sir—if you'll not 
take offence at my saying it—that we shall all meet together in heaven.” 

He loosed her hand, and turned to the bell with a kind of sob. 
Gander, answering the peal, met Mary Barber on the stairs. 

“Will ye step in and take a sup of anything?” asked Gander, 
hospitably throwing wide his pantry door, thereby displaying its 
good fire. 

“Me step in !—I’ve not time. They’ll have sent all over the parish 
after me at home as ’tis, I expect, thinking I be lost. Good night, 
Gander.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ORDERING OF HEAVEN. 


AFTER the departure of Mary Barber, Sir Dene said ‘nothing of what 
he had learnt. Gander, who helped him to undress, heard no parti- 
culars.of the interview—and Sir Dene had grown more confidential 
with Gander than he was with any one. On the following morning, 
Thursday, Sir Dene’s bell rang early. While eating his breakfast, he 
quietly asked Gander why certain matters known to all the parish, had 
been kept from him, whom they most concerned. 

Gander, feeling perhaps a little taken aback, did not answer on the 
instant. 

“T’d have thought you would tell me, Gander, if nobody else was 


honest enough for it,” the old man continued in a pained tone. 
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“ And my tongue have been a burning to do’t all along, sir,” burst 
forth Gander. ‘“ But Priar, he gave so many orders about your being 
kept quiet that I didn’t dare to.” 

“ But for Mrs. Barber I might have gone into my grave, and never 
had my best grandson cleared to me! What possessed Arde, that he 
could not tell me?” 

‘“‘ Squire Arde has got some grudge again Mr. Tom, I know,” ob- 
served shrewd Gander. “I told the Squire a week ago ’twas time you 
heard the truth, Sir Dene, but he charged me to be still silent.” 

“A pretty nest of conspirators you've all been against my poor boy! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Gander !” 

‘‘ Sir Dene, next to you there’s nobody old Gander cares for like he 
do for Mr. Tom. But when it comes to a choice between ye—when 
it’s his interests put again yours, meaning your health—why of course 
his has to go to the wall. And always will, sir, with me,” added the 
man, stoutly. 

‘“‘ Here—move the tray away. I'll get up now.” 

“You have not took as much as usual, sir.” 

“T’ve had as much as I can eat. I want to write a letter.” 

Sir Dene’s hands were flurried ; Sir Dene’s eyes seemed a little dim ; 
he was longer dressing than ordinary, and also longer reading his 
Prayer-book after Gander had left him. About eleven o’clock he sat 
down to his desk at the sitting-room fire ; Gander putting every article 
ready to his hand, pen, ink, paper, and he began the letter. It was 
the first he had attempted to write since his illness, and the progress 
was not satisfactory. . His feeble fingers could scarcely hold the pen; 
the strokes were shaky. 

“My dear Tom; my dearest grandson.” 

The date and this commencement had been accomplished after a 
fashion when the door was tapped at, and Lady Lydia entered. With 
the customary bland smile on her face, and the blandest tone she could 
subdue her harsh voice to, she was beginning to enquire after dear Sir 
Dene’s health and how he had rested; but he stopped her in the 
middle. 

All that he had heard the previous night, he repeated toher. It was 
Jarvis who had taken the bag of money; it was Jarvis who had given 
rise to the scandal talked of Miss Emma Geach. Sir Dene did not 
enlarge on the iniquity in itself; but he did on the dishonour of Jarvis 
in allowing the odium to fall, and rest, upon another. He said that he 
was ashamed of him—her son and his grandson—to his fingers’ ends : 
that so despicable a scoundrel had surely never been suffered to trouble 
the earth as Jarvis Clanwaring. 

Whether Lady Lydia had known of these facts before, whether not, 
Sir Dene could not judge ; the revelation certainly fell upon her with a 
shock. Her face turned of a ghastly green; her spirit for the minute 
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seemed to quail. Gathering some courage she attempted to dispute it; 
but Sir Dene stopped her in the midst. He knew it to be true. 

“Where did you hear it?” she enquired. 

He told her of his interview with Mrs. Barber. And then he bade 
her leave him that he might get on with his letter. 

“ Are you writing to Jarvis to reproach him ?” she asked, rising from 
her seat. 

“T’d not trouble my hands to write to him, madam; writing’s a task 
for me, now, I can tell you that,” was Sir Dene’s answer. ‘‘ Reproach 
him! Aman, capable of acting as he has done, would but laugh if 
reproached.” 

“T thought you might be,” she said, more humbly than Lady Lydia 
had ever in her life spoken at Beechhurst Dene. 

“T am writing to my dear grandson Tom, my lady. ‘Trying to tell 
him how keenly his old grandfather feels. the pain of having doubted 
him. He’ll not lose an hour after he reads the letter, I hope; but 
travel night and day until he gets here.” 

“That is, you are sending for him home?” 

“Tam, my lady. Never again to leave it while I last.” 

She quitted the room, carrying her mortification with her; and Sir 
Dene resumed his letter. It made not much progress yet. The mind 
and the slow fingers alike grew weary ; and he was fain to put it aside 
when it was half written. In the fulness of his repentance, Sir Dene 
was writing more than he need, considering that he expected Tom 
would ere long be with him. 

Meanwhile Lady Lydia was having it out with Gander down stairs. 
Gander was clearly to blame for all, she reasoned: had he not given 
admittance to Mary Barber, Sir Dene would have continued to live 
on in happy ignorance. And within the last week or two my lady had 
quite believed she was making some impression on Sir Dene on behalf 
of the incarcerated ex-captain! She would never do it now. 

“T hate Tom Clanwaring, and I wish he was dead!” she breathed 
to herself. ‘He has stood in my children’s light from the first hour I 
brought them here, and found him, a miserable unit, lolling on Sir 
Dene’s knee in his frills and velvets. Jarvis has been a fool, and 
played his cards badly ; but that other’s an upstart interloper, and he 
shall never come here home to stay if I can drive him out.” 

Mr. Priar came in to see Sir Dene. He fully confirmed (but it was 
not necessary) what Mary Barber had said: and then talked a short 
while with Sir Dene about Black. An inquest was called, and would 
be held on the morrow. Sir Dene relieved his mind by a little self- 
reproach in regard to Tom: and Mr. Priar’s answer was, that he had 
always wondered how anybody could suspect ill of Tom Clanwaring. 

“TI wish I had known it all when Arde was here yesterday after- 
noon!” exclaimed Sir Dene. “I'd have given him a bit of my mind, 
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If other folks keep things from me, he ought not. Tom’s his nephew, 
in a sort.” 

“The Ardes are all off this morning on their visit,” observed the 
surgeon. “I saw the carriage go by.” 

“Ay. Off to Shropshire for a week, or so.” 

Mr. Arde, with his wife and daughter, generally paid a visit once a 
year to some relations of Mrs. Arde’s in the adjoining county. That 
they should happen to have gone now, Sir Dene was to-day making a 
grievance of, as it obliged him to keep that “ bit of his mind,” intended 
for the Squire, unspoken for a season. He little thought that he would 
never speak it. 

“What about the Trailing Indian ?” suddenly questioned Sir Dene. 
“Ts it shut up?” 

“Oh dear no; it’s not shut up,” said Mr. Priar. 

“Who's keeping it open?” 

“Emma Geach. She has got Sam Pound and his mother up there 
for company. I'll look in to-morrow, Sir Dene, when the inquest’s 
over, and tell you about it,” added the surgeon, rising to depart. “The 
chief witnesses will be myself and Mary Barber.” 

Sir Dene got to his letter on the following day. While he was at it 
Mr. Priar came in to tell him the result of the inquest, just held at the 
Trailing Indian. “Accidental death, with a deodand of two pounds 
on the gun.” Had it been anybody’s gun but Black’s own the jury 
would have put on five pounds. ‘Talking with the doctor he grew 
fatigued, and resumed his letter late in the afternoon. As Sir Dene 
was folding it the same difficulty occurred to him that had occurred 
once before : he did not know Tom’s address. 

“ D’ye recollect it, Gander?” he asked, lifting his spectacles to the 
old serving man, who was hovering by the table, nearly as much in- 
terested in the letter and in Tom’s recall as his master. ‘“Ifnot you 
must go to my lady again.” 

“It’s down stairs in my pantry, Sir Dene. When Mr. Otto was 
here at Christmas, I got him to write it down in my cellar-book.” 

Sir Dene wrote Tom’s name on the letter, and then took off his spec- 
tacles to ease his face while he waited. Gander came back with his 
cellar-book. 

“ The letter can’t go to-day, Sir Dene. It’s too late.” 

“Too late, is it. I'll leave the direction and the sealing till 
to-morrow, then. I’m tired, Gander. Here; put it in, and lock up 
the desk.” 

Gander locked the letter inside the desk, and.gaye the key to his 
master. After that, Sir Dene had his dinner, and was more silent in 
the evening than usual, 


* As sure as fate she’s dead at last!” 
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The exclamation was Gander’s. Saturday morning was well advanced, 
and the postman had just left a letter for Sir Dene, bearing a Scottish 
postmark. My lady no longer held the key of the bag. It was ina 
strange handwriting, and had an enormous black seal. Gander was 
drawing his own conclusions as he carried it up—that “Mrs. Clan- 
waring,” the heir’s mother, was dead. He generally called her by the old 
name. She had continued weak since her illness at Christmas, but no 
danger had been recently apprehended. Gander had liked her always, 
and was full of sorrow accordingly. His master, feeling very poorly 
that day, was remaining in bed. 

“I’m afraid here’s bad news come, Sir Dene,” said Gander, going in 
to the chamber. “And I’d have ye be prepared for’t, sir, afore the 
letter’s opened. It——” 

“Not from Tom !—anything amiss with Tom?” tremblingly inter- 
rupted Sir Dene, catching sight of the great black seal. 

“’Tain’t from Ireland at all, sir, but from Scotland. I’m 
fearing it’s the poor dear lady gone at last, sir. Mrs. Clanwaring.” 

“Tt’s not Dene’s writing ?” cried Sir Dene, rather in surprise, as he 
put on his spectacles, 

“No, sir, nor Mr. Charley’s, either. They’d be too much cut up to 
write, not adoubton’t. Both of ’em was rare and fond o’ their mother.” 

Sir Dene, breaking the seal, fixed his eyes on the few lines the letter 
contained. It seemed that he could not read them. A look of horror 
stole slowly over his face, and he fell back on the pillow, motioning to 
Gander to take the letter. 

“Tt can’t be! It can’t be!” he faintly said. “Look! Look!” 

In surprise and some dread, Gander clapped on his own spectacles 
to read the lines. And, when the reading was accomplished, he was 
not much less overcome than his master. 

Oh, it was grievous news. Not Mrs. Clanwaring; it was not she 
who had died; but her two brave sons, Dene and Charles. They had 
been drowned in one of the Scottish lakes. A pleasure party of ten, 
young men, had ‘set sail in the brightness of the early spring morning ; 

an accident happened, and but two of them lived to land again. Dene 
and Charles Clanwaring were amongst the drowned. 

Before Gander could at all recover his senses, or believe he read 
rightly, all his attention had to be given to his master. Sir Dene was 
exhibiting symptoms of another fit of paralysis. 

“Good mercy avert it!” ejaculated Gander, ringing the bell for help. 
* And who on earth’s come now? That’s a travelling chaise a rattling 
up the gravel !” 

Clattering to the door of Beechhurst Dene was a ricketty post- 
chaise and pair. It contained Otto Clanwaring, who had travelled 
down to Worcester by the mail from London. Otto had received the 
account of his cousin’s melancholy fate earlier than Sir Dene? Poor 
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Mrs, Clanwaring—we may as well call her by that name to the end— 
had been mindful of the old man even in the midst of her sorrow, and 
wrote to ask Otto to go down and break it to him in advance of the 
direct news. The barrister was not quite in time. 

Leaping out of the chaise, Otto encountered the scared face of Gander. 

“‘ What has brought you here, Mr. Otto?” 

‘Sad news, Gander ; grievous news,” was the answer. “ I have come 
to break it to my grandfather.” 

““Ye’re too late, then, sir. We've had it in a letter, and I’m afeard 
Sir Dene’s a-going to get another stroke. This chaise had better go 
a-galloping off for Priar.” 

“Priar!” returned Otto. ‘‘ Priar is coming up now. I passed him 
as he was turning in at the lodge gates.” 

“Thank goodness for that! it’s a great mercy !” was the old butler’s 
answer as he turned to run upstairs again. 

Too true! too true! Dene Clanwaring, the heir-apparent to the title 
and the estate of Beechhurst Dene, and his brother Charles, 42s pre- 
sumptive heir, were no more. They had met their death by drowning. 
Full of health and spirits and hopes and life, their career in this world 
had been suddenly cut short in its early promise, and they were called 
to meet their Maker. But one short week later, had they been spared, 
they would have come on a long visit to Beechhurst Dene. 

Lady Lydia was as one stunned, She had been wearing out her 
heart with futile prayers and wishes for the release of her son; but never 
were the wishes so feverishly earnest as now. Oh, if her best beloved 
one, Jarvis, could but be there !—If he were but at hand to take up the 
lost heir’s place with his grandfather ! 

“Send for him ; send for him !” moaned Sir Dene, faintly—and they 
were the first words he spoke. Lady Lydia, Otto, the surgeon, and 
Gander, stood around his bed. The threatening stroke kept itself off 
still; but not, as Mr. Priar meen, for long ; and Sir Dene seemed 
weak almost unto death. 

“‘T cannot send for him,” bewailed Lady Lydia, in her bewildered 
state of mind taking the words to be an answer to her thoughts, and 
dropping hot tears. ‘“ That is, it’s of no use my sending, for he could 
not come! Oh, Sir Dene, don’t you remember? He is in a debtor’s 
prison—as I have been telling you every day for weeks.” 

Sir Dene looked at her with questioning eyes amid the surrounding 
silence, 

“Not he ; not Jarvey,” he said, when understanding dawned on him. 
**T don’t want Aim. You know it, my lady. I want my own boy, 
Tom. My heir.” . 

“Tom!” shrieked Lady Lydia. ‘“ Zom the heir! Tom!” 

“Of. course he is, the heir, mother,” put in Otto. ‘“ What are you 
thinking of?” 
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It was a positive fact that the obvious and to her most unwelcome 
truth had never crossed her brain. She refused to see it now that it 
was pointed out, and stared around with frightened eyes. 

“ Of course it is so,” said Otto, answering what the eyes seemed to 
question. ‘Tom must come here without delay. I wrote to him be- 
fore I left London.” 

“He never shall come! He never shall be the heir,” hissed my 
lady, in a storm of passion. “A low-lived, mischief-making, working 
scapegoat! AHethe heir? Never. I'll not recognise him as such, I 
will not allow him to be received at Beechhurst Dene.” 

Perhaps the barrister was not the only one in the room who won- 
dered whether excitement was temporarily turning Lady Lydia’s brain. 
He caught her hand, and drew her beyond the hearing of the invalid. 
’ “ Pray exercise your common sense, mother,” he quietly said. “ Tom 
Clanwaring is the heir in the sight of man and the country; as much 
the heir as was the poor fellow who is gone. A few days—I see it in 
his face,” he whispered, indicating Sir Dene—“ nay, more probably a 
few hours, and Tom will not be the heir but the master of Beechhurst 
Dene.” 

Gander deemed it well to put a spoke in the wheel. ‘“ There bain’t 
no power that could keep Mr. Tom out on’t, my lady. He comes in by 
the rightful law o’ succession. The king and all his nobles couldn’t do it.” 

Lady Lydia sank down on a chair with a low cry ; it had despair in 
its depths, Tom Clanwaring the master! Was /his to be the ending ? 
Had she schemed, and planned, and toiled in her underhand way all 
these long years only for this? Evenso. For once nght had been 
stronger than might, and had come out triumphant. 

But Sir Dene was speaking from the bed. 

“ It’s a’most as it should be,” he said—and they had to bend down 
to catch his accents. ‘In the old days I’d use to wish my dear son 
Geoffry was my heir, ’stead o’ John; just as later I’d catch myself 

wishing ’twas Geoffry’s son, ’stead o’ Dene. For I never loved any of 
‘em as I’ve loved Tom. Dene was good and dutiful to me, and I 
loved him next best ; but Tom I had here as a baby, you see, and he 
grew up in my heart. It has pleased the Lord to take Dene and 
Charley on before me to the better land—and I hope in His mercy 
we shall soon meet there, and dwell together for ever ! Tom, he has got 
to fulfil Dene’s duties here, and he'll do it well. It’s not the ordering of 
man, but of Heaven.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE NEW MASTER. 


Ir was a very few days afterwards. Another visitor was arriving at 
Beechhurst Dene. Not thundering up grandly in a chaise, as Otto had 
done, but walking in all humility, and carrying his own portmanteau. 
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Not any one so short and slight as Otto, this, but a tall fine commard- 
ing man, his unconscious step the step of a chieftain, and a sweet 
smile on his fair Saxon face. For very blitheness of heart smiled he 
in the joy of seeing the dear old familiar places again. 

It was Tom Clanwaring. As speedily as wind and road could bring 
him after the receipt of Otto’s letter, he had come. And the wind had 
been strong and favourable, filling the sails of the good ship, and send- 
ing her to a swift haven. Thence on across the country by coach; 
which brought him to within a mile of Beechhurst Dene. Otto's 
summoning letter had been brief. ‘ Poor Dene and Charles are dead, 
Tom. You are the heir now. Come off at once to Beechhurst Dene.” 

He could not realize it. Never once during the whole of his 
chequered life, had so wild an idea entered his imagination. The bare 
fact, that any remote contingency existed by which he might succeed, 
had been totally overlooked. He, the despised, humiliated waif, who 
had been taught always to regard himself as not fit company for the 
other grandchildren, who had been put upon, neglected, made to work 
and earn his bread—Ae, the heir! In truth, it was next to incredible. 
Tom himself could not fully believe it until it should be confirmed by 
his grandfather ; and it must be said that any gratification he might 
otherwise have felt at the prospect, was wholly lost sight of in his grief 
for the fate of Dene and Charles. The two boys had always liked 
him : since Dene grew up he had stood out well for Tom. 

There was no hesitation in his steps as he approached the house, but 
there was doubt in his heart. Responding instantly to Otto’s per- 
emptory recall, from the habit.of implicit obedience he had been reared © 
in, Tom had not received with it any intimation that he would be 
welcome to his grandfather. During all the fourteen months of his 
exile, he had never once heard from Sir Dene ; had never been told 
that Sir Dene’s anger had turned, or that he wanted him home. 

The windows of the lodge were closely veiled by their white blinds : 
he noted it as he passed. Generally speaking, they were gay with 
children’s heads. It was the first corroboration his sight had received 
that his cousins’ deaths were real, and it brought the fact home to him. 
“Oh, Dene, Dene!” he groaned in his heart. ‘If I could but see 
you running down the avenue to meet me, as you used to do!” 

At that moment, the death-bell rang out at Hurst Leet Church. 
Very distinctly it came to his ears in the still spring air. Tom stopped 
and listened. 

“Tt is tolling for Dene and Charles!” he softly said, with wet eye- 
lashes. “Better that I, the friendless waif, had gone, than they, rich 
in all things that make life dear !” 

At that time it was the custom for the bell to toll an hour night and 
morning every day between the death and the burial. Sometimes 
when the deceased was of high position at mid-day as well. 
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But this was not the regular tolling Tom had supposed it to be. It 
was the fassing-bell. After the three times three (for Dene and 
Charles, two, it would have been six times three), there rang out a 
succession of sharp quick strokes ; the indication that a soul had just 
passed to its account. As Sir Dene, in the years long gone by, had 
stood that night in Dene Hollow to listen to the passing bell for poor 
Maria, Tom’s pretty mother, so Tom stood listening now; but he 
knew not for whom it was sounding. 

Every window was closed in the house ; he saw that as he neared 
it: every one. It looked like what it was—a house of the dead. 
Save that smoke was coming out of some of the chimneys, there was 
no sign that it had inhabitants. As he rang gently at the bell, a 
favourite dog came leaping round from the back, recognised Tom, and 
began to lick his hand. 

“Vou are glad,to see me at any rate, Carlo, old fellow!” was his 
comment, as he stooped to caress the dog. ‘I wonder whether any- 
body else will be? I wonder,” ran on his thoughts, ‘‘whether they 
will give me house-rroom—let me occupy my poor old bed in the 
garret ?” 

It was Gander who gently drew the door open. In his tribulation 
at what had fallen on the house, Gander would not have allowed a 
footman to open that front door, lest he might make a noise in doing 
it. When he saw Tom standing there, he stared in utter astonishment, 

“Don’t you know me, Gander?” 

“ Know ye, sir! But we didn’t think you could ha’ got here so soon 
—and a carrying of your own portmanta! I’m sure I expected to see 
ye come in a chaise-and-four.” 

Tom’s hand was in the old man’s, shaking it heartily. ‘I hardly 
dared to come on my feet, Gander,” he said, in reference to the last 
remark, “As to chaises-and-four, they have been for my betters, not 
for me,” he added, his unconscious pressure of the man’s fingers, the 
feverish eagerness of his low tone, betraying how much the question 
was tohim. “Has my grandfather forgiven me? Will he receive me 
kindly ?” 

Gander looked at him. The great fact, making havoc of his heart, 
was so intensely real that he was slow to believe Tom could be in 
ignorance of it. 

“ Mercy light upon us, sir! Haven’t ye heard? My master’s gone.” 

“Gone! Gone where?” 

“He’s DEAD,” burst forth Gander, with a sob. “Dead, Mr. 
Tom. And here’s asking pardon for calling ye so, for you be Sir Tom 
now.” 

The fresh colour was deserting Tom Clanwaring’s face. “I spoke 
of my grandfather, Gander,” he said, in an accent that had in it ever 
so much of dread. “ He cannot be dead?” 
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“ He died at mid-day, Sir Tom. It’s barely an hour ago. Yes, sir, 
it’s true : my dear old master is dead and gone.” 

And Tom knew then that the passing-bell had been for Sir Dene. 
He sat down on one of the hall chairs, and burst into tears. The shock 
was sudden, and very bitter. In his whole life he had never been so 
unmanned ; or his feelings so wrung as now. Otto Clanwaring, coming 
down the stairs, approached, and held out his hand. 

“Oh, Otto! it seems very cruel. Not to have seen him! Could 
you not have sent for me in time?” 

“It has been so sudden at the last,” spoke the barrister. “When I 
wrote to you from London to come, there was nothing the matter with 
him. He died blessing you, Tom. He has charged us—me and 
Gander—with the most loving messages for you, the truest and tenderest 
words,” 

“But he never recalled me,” returned Tom, his heart feeling as if it 
would break with the thought. “I have lived always in hope of it.” 

“ He did recall you, Mr. Tom,” spoke up Gander, forgetting again 
the new title. He wrote months ago, asking you to come back to 
him, and ’twas me posted the letter. When the days went on, and 
you didn’t come in answer, Sir Dene thought you bore malice, and 
wouldn’t.” 

“T did not receive the letter,” said Tom, looking alternately at Otto 
and at Gander, as if questioning where the fault could have been. “I 
have written to him from time to time, but never have had a line from 
him since I left.” 

“Why, in his last illness he said that he had never had a line from 
you, Tom,” exclaimed Otto. 

“ And no more he never did,” assented Gander. 

“Then who has had the letters?” questioned Tom. “The last I 
sent was at Christmas. I wrote to wish my grandfather a happy New 
Year. I wrote to you as well, Gander.” 

“We never got no letters from you, Mr. Tom; neither him nor me. 
As to who has had ’em, perhaps my lady ’ll be able to tell,” added 
bold Gander. “Twas her that used to unlock the bag.” 

And not one present but knew from that moment that the corres- 
pondence had been suppressed. Tom rose and took up his portman- 
teau. The action shocked Gander; he quite snatched it out of his 
hand. 

‘“*T ask your pardon, Sir Tom—a chattering here when I ought to be 
_a waiting on ye! Here, Jones,” calling to a servant at the back of the 
hall, “‘ carry up Sir Tom’s portmanta.” 

“Ts it my old room, Gander?” 

“ Old room /” returned Gander, partly astonished, partly scandalized 
at the question. “It’s the state rooms that have been prepared for 

ye, Sir Tom, level with Sir Dene’s. Be you a forgetting who you be, sir ?’ 
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It seemed that Gander at least was not going to let him forget. On 
this most unexpected accession to place and power, a reminiscence of 
his familiarity with Tom in the old days was troubling Gander ; he had 
observed to him no ceremony whatever—as he would have done always 
to the baronet’s heir. The fact caused him to make more of Sir Tom 
now. 

Stepping on before, up the stairs, his body turned sideways in re- 
spect, he marshalled Tom along the corridor to the state rooms, an 
flung the door open to bow him in, Jones and the portmanteau bring- 
ing up the rear. But for his sad heart Tom would have laughed at it. 
As the two men were returning, a door in the middle of the passage 
was unlatched, and Lady Lydia’s face showed itself. 

“What mean all these unseemly footsteps, Gander?” she tartly 
asked. ‘One would think the whole of you were running up and 
down stairs for a wager.” i 

“The young master has just arrived, my lady. Jones and me have 
been a conducting of him to his rooms.” 

“The young master ?” she repeated, not catching Gander’s meaning. 

“The new master, my lady, I suppose I ought rather to say. Sir 
Tom Clanwaring.” 

It was the first time she had heard the title ; the first time she had 
ever in her whole life zmagined it. Sir Tom Clanwaring! Staring hard 
at the servants for a minute, like one on whom some great awe is fall- 
ing, she shut the door in their faces, and gave vent to a low cry of pain 
in the privacy of her chamber. 

Well, yes. ‘Tom Clanwaring was the master of Beechhurst Dene to 
all intents and purposes—the new baronet of the realm. One had 
died; another had succeeded. But that it should be /Azs one to suc- 
ceed read like a page out of a romance. 

During the few days that had intervened before his death, Sir Dene 
remained perfectly sensible. ‘Very weak and feeble, at times not able 
to speak, but with all his faculties undimmed. He seemed to foresee, 
to know, that Tom would not arrive while he lived; and he charged 
Otto with all kinds of loving messages for him. One of the last things 
he spoke of was the road, Dene Hollow ; regretting in much distress 
that he had ever made it. This was that same morning not an hour 
before his death. 

“When I wrote out my testamentary paper I thought it would be 
Dene to come in after me, you see, Otto,” he feebly said, “and I 
charged him with the concern o’ that road, and other things. You'll 
tell Tom to carry them out: it is he who must do it now.” 

“T will be sure to tell him, grandfather,” replied Otto. ‘“ Who are 
your executors ?” 

“Eh? Executors? Oh, Tom.” 
“ But surely not Tom alone!” returned the barrister in surprise. 
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“The other was Dene. And he has gone before me. ‘ Tom'll 
make a better master of Beechhurst Dene than any of you; better 
‘ even than Dene would have made,” murmured the dying man. 
“« Just as Geoffry would have made a better one than John. Tom's a 
gentleman and a Christian ; he’ll do his duty to heaven as well as to 
man. There’ll be no oppression from him: wrongs ’ll be righted, the 
poor cared for. God bless him! God reward him for all he has done 
in life for his poor old grandfather! God be with him always, his 
Guide and Friend, until he shall land him safely on the eternal shore !’ 

When Tom came forth from his room, the travelling dust washed off, 
and his coat changed, Otto took him in to see Sir Dene. How sore his 
pain of heart was as he gazed down on the beloved old face, none save 
himself would ever know. He had so changed in the past year that 
Tom could scarcely recognise him. He would have given a great deal 
to have arrived a day earlier. 

On a small table by the bed lay Sir Dene’s watch, chain, and seals. 
The same chain and seals Tom had played with as a child, seated on 
Sir Dene’s knee—the same watch Sir Dene had many a time held to his 
little ear that he might note the ticking. 

“They should not lie there, Otto,” he said, involuntarily. ‘They 
should be put up.” 

“Yes, There has been notime to doanything yet. And here are the 
keys,” added Otto, holding out the bunch that lay on the same small 
table. ‘You had better take possession of all. You are sole master 
here.” 

How strangely it sounded in Tom’s ear! The despised ‘brow-beaten 
young man sole master of Beechhurst Dene! 

“ There’s a letter for you in Sir Dene’s desk, I believe,” resumed 
Otto. “It was the last he ever wrote—indeed, the only thing he has 
written since his first illness. Before it could be posted, Gander had 
news of Dene’s death and your recall. 

Tom hastened to get the letter and open it. The kind, loving letter 
—which it half broke his heart to read. Sir Dene told him in it that 
he had never in his whole life loved a son or grandson as he had loved 
him: he told him that though he had, through the machinations of 
others, banished him for a time, he had never in his heart believed him 
in any way unworthy. 

“The luncheon’s waiting, Sir Tom,” whispered Gander, meeting him 
on the stairs. ‘TI’d not let it be served till I thought ye were ready ; 
and my lady’s in a fine temper. A’most famished, she says.” 

A flush rose to his fair features as he advanced to Lady Lydia in the 
dining-room. She and her aide-de-camp, Dovet, had taken counsel to- 
gether on the untoward state of affairs, and had come to the conclusion 
that nothing remained but to make the best of them. So my lady, | 
tacitly eating humble-pie, met Tom with one whole hand stretched out, 
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and a smile on her vinegar face. Never before had she accorded him 
more than a frown and a finger. 

Force of habit is strong. After Lady Lydia had moved to the table, 
Tom went to his old side-place, and was about to take it. He was 
pounced upon by Gander. 

‘“‘ What be you a thinking on, Sir Tom? This is your place now.” 

“ This,” was the seat at the table’s head, formerly Sir Dene’s. One 
moment’s hesitation on Tom’s part, and then he took it—took it almost 
with deprecation, the flush deepening on his face. And never once, 
either then or later, was Lady Lydia reminded by so much as a word or 
look, that his position was changed from that of yore. Sir Dene had 
rightly summed up Tom: “‘a true gentleman.” 

Only on this same afternoon had the Ardes returned home. The 
first tidings that greeted them were—that Sir Dene was dead. They 
could hardly believe it to be true: when they had quitted home Sir 
Dene had been so well. The Squire despatched Mark to Beechhurst 
Dene to inquire particulars of the barrister, who he was told was down; 
and waited impatiently, after his custom, for the man’s return, May was 
with him; and the dusk of evening was beginning to draw on. 

“‘Here’s Mark, papa,” said May, as she heard his voice in the hall. 
“He seems to have brought some one with him. It must be Otto 
Clanwaring.” 

Not Otto: not his slight figure at all; but a tall, graceful man, he 
who appeared when the door was thrown open. The Squire could see 
so much, as he peered through the dusk at the visitor, and at Mark who 
was showing him in. 

“Sir Tom Clanwaring.” 

“Who? What?” cried the Squire, sharply. 

“Sir Tom Clanwaring, sir,” repeated Mark. 

Ay, it was he, the master of Beechhurst Dene. The Squire felt some- 
thing like a lunatic in his bewilderment : and the pulses of May’s heart 
went on with a rush and a bound. Conscience was striking the Squire. 
He had long known how entirely worthy Tom Clanwaring was, how 
shamefully he had been traduced: but in alarm, lest he, the despised 
and penniless, should make way with his daughter, he had continued to 
abuse him. And now, here he was, the young chieftain, lord of all. 
Like Lady Lydia, Squire Arde was very content to eat humble-pie. 

“ Only to think of it, Sir Tom ;—that you should have shot up above 
‘em all!” cried he, when the first greetings had passed. “I dare say 
the rest won’t get much.” 

“T’ll make it right for everybody as far as I can,” replied Tom, with 
his warm-hearted smile. ‘ And what about myself, personally, Squire ?” 
he resumed, the smile becoming rather a mischievous one. “Am I 
still regarded as a general scapegoat, with a peck of sins on my shoul- 
ders?” 
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Squire Arde’s voice was subdued as he answered, his countenance 
somewhat crestfallen. ‘Tom, I don’t think anybody believed aught 
against you in their consciences ; even Lady Lydia. Sir Dene has 
wanted you home all the while ; he was never quite the same after you 
left. As to that bag of money wi 

“‘ Never mind about the bag of money,” interrupted Tom. 

“‘T was going to say that not long ago Harry Cole imparted to me a 
very nasty suspicion as to who it was really took it. He saw—saw 
some one at the secretary himself that night. When I blew him up for 
not avowing it, he said you had forbidden him. What do you know?” 

‘“‘ Never mind,” repeated Tom. “ We will let bygones be bygones.” 

The Squire was not to be put down. “Tom, I mean to have this 
out with you. Surely you may trust me! The thief was that villa- 
nous man, Jarvis Clanwaring. Did you know it was him at the time ?” 

“T could not help suspecting it. I was not sure. That night, as 
Sir Dene, refusing to hear me, left me in the bay parlour, I flung out 
of the glass doors, I fear in a passion, and came right upon 
Jarvis Clanwaring looking in at a corner of the window. He 
murmured some excuse, which I did not stay to hear, and he 
went on in. Subsequently, after I had seen you at Bristol, I 
got a letter from Cole, who must have been passing the window 
immediately afterwards. It seems Cole took up a notion that I was 
suspected, and he wrote to tell me he had seen some one else at the 
secretary. I wrote back and silenced him.” 

“Why on earth did you do that?” 

“What did it matter, sir? I knew Sir Dene would never suspect 
me; no, nor other people really ; at least, none that I cared for. It 
would have been damaging Jarvis needlessly, you see.” 

“What do you mean by needlessly ? ” 

“Well, without doing much good to me. My best friends would 
know I was not guilty. For the rest, my back was a tolerably broad 
one in those days. The appropriating a little money, when I was start- 
ing out to see the world, was but a trifling addition to its lump.” 

“‘ How considerate you are, Tom !—how forgiving !” 

‘It is in my nature to be so, I think, sir; I don’t take credit for it. 
People tell me it was in my father’s. Let bygones be bygones in all 
ways,” he emphatically added, rising and grasping the Squire’s hand. 
‘For my part, I mean henceforth to believe that the bag never vanished 
at all. I hope to do all I can for everybody. I hope to welcome 
Jarvis to Beechhurst Dene for the funeral, if he’d like to come.” 

“He had better not show his face within my doors,” said the Squire, 
explosively. “ Jarvis Clanwaring is an unmitigated scoundrel. As to 
coming to the funeral, there’s no fear of that. He is in prison.” 

“So I find. Otto is about to take steps to release him.” 
“ At your cost?” 
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“It’s hardly to be called that, sir.’ With Sir Dene’s money.” 

There was an interval of silence. Mr. Arde’s mind was full. 

“Tom, we have never known you ; never properly valued you.” 

Then I hope you will value me all the more for the future, sir,” 
answered Tom, slightly laughing. ‘‘ May I see Mary?” he added after 
a pause, his tones serious now, and very pointed. ‘She ran away as I 
came in.” 

“Go and look for her, my dear boy ; go and find her,” was the im- 
pulsive answer—and it spoke volumes to Tom Clanwaring’s ear. “Ah 
me, how blind we have been!” continued Mr. Arde. “ I worked 
against you with her, Tom, just as much as the rest did. I hope you'll 
forgive us all.” 

“ You know, sir, we have agreed that bygones shall be bygones,” he 
gently said, suppressing his emotion. 

In the adjoining room, cowering before the fire on the hearth-rug, 
hiding her face from the light, was Mary. She started up as Sir Tom 
went in; she put up her hands in deprecation of his anger ; she felt 
faint in her heart-sickness of shame and repentance. He said not a 
syllable of reproach ; only took her in his arms and held her face to his. 

“Oh Tom, Tom! I——” 

“ Hush, my child! I will not let you breathe a word of excuse to 
me,” he fondly interrupted. ‘‘I know how it was. Otto has told me 
all the truth, and has not spared his brother. The battle against you 
waged fiercely ; you were beset on all sides ; you held out as long as 
your strength held out, and then yielded in helpless weariness.” 

“No it was not that—the want of strength,” she interposed, the hot 
tears streaming from her eyes. ‘I could have held out always, but for 
their making me believe—believe things against you.” 

“T know. Itis all over now, my darling; and I am here not only to 
claim but to protect you. Look up, May, I must kiss these tears away, 
You shall never have cause to shed more if I can help it.” 


“ But so ugly, so common a name—Sir Tom !” exclaimed Mrs. Arde, 
not knowing whether to laugh or cry for joy, and trying to get up some 
grievance as a set-off to her gratification. Tom had gone away then, 
and she had her daughter to herself. 

“So is May,” replied that young lady, a remnant of the old sauci- 
ness cropping up. 

“Nonsense, child! Your name is not May at all, you know. It is 
Millicent Mary.” 

“But I’m never called anything but May—hardly. Oh mamma, 
dear mamma ”—and the glad tears again burst from her eyes—“ do not 
let us pretend to make troubles ! we have had too many real ones to 
bear. Think how good God has been to us! But for that blessed 
snow storm, I should have been tied for life to Jarvis Clanwaring.” 
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But, after all, Sir Tom Clanwaring was not to continue to be Sir 
Tom. As if some instinct or prevision had lain on Sir Dene, it was 
expressly stated in his testamentary paper that should any one of his 
younger grandsons succeed him, through mishap to his heir, he, the 
successor, should assume and bear the name of Dene. So that Tom 
had to take entirely the name of his grandfather, and become Sir Dene 
Clanwaring. 

In this last testament of Sir Dene’s—which, in truth, though legal, 
was not an express will, and was never called such, he expressed his 
regret for having made the road, Dene Hollow ; and gave directions in 
the strongest terms that it should forthwith be ploughed up. “ For,” 
ran the paper, “it had been made out of a neighbour’s wrongs, and 
God’s blessing had never rested on it.” A good and pretty cottage, 
better than the one formerly pulled down, was left to Mary Barber for 
life—to her own unbounded astonishment. 

An income was secured to Lady Lydia ; the small amount of which, 
small especially in her own idea, nearly turned her dumb. Jarvis’s 
name was not so much as mentioned ; Otto had a substantial sum of 
money: Gander had a legacy of fifty pounds a year for life. And Tom 
—Tom was left residuary legatee, just as much to his own astonishment 
as the cottage was to Mary Barber; for the testamentary paper had 
been written while he was in Ireland and ostensibly lying under Sir 
Dene’s displeasure. ‘This, of itself, would have made Tom rich for 
life. Only the entailed estates and the contents of Beechhurst Dene 
would have come to the heir. Tom himself was sole heir now. 

And, being on the subject of bequests, it may as well be mentioned 
that Mr. Randy Black left a will, after the manner of his betters. To- 
wards the last years of his life it had been supposed that he was poor, 
living almost from hand to mouth upon the scanty profits of the Trail- 
ing Indiar, or upon any less legitimate returns he could pick up by 
poaching. It turned out, however, that Mr. Randy Black had a few 
hundred pounds in store: the furniture of the inn, old but tolerably 
substantial, was also his. The whole of it without reserve was be- 
queathed to his “adopted daughter,” Emma Geach. 

So Miss Emma turned out to be an heiress in a small way. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

MIDSUMMER Day had passed, and June was drawing to its close. The 
blue skies were without a cloud, save where the sun was setting in its 
golden light; the scent of the lying hay filled the still evening: air. 
Out of doors nothing could be more calm and peaceful : within doors, 
at Arde Hall, all was bustle, preparation, and excitement. For on the 
morrow its daughter was to become Lady Clanwaring. 

Things at Beechhurst Dene had settled down into their routine, and 
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Tom was as calm and efficient a chieftain as though he had been born 
and reared to it. Nay, far moreso. Brought up in the pride and ex- 
clusiveness, in the expectations pertaining to their position, not one of 
them would have made the kind, considerate, and thoroughly capable 
master that Tom made. “Tom” to his friends still, “Sir Dene” to 
the world. 

Some people said he would be too lenient, too good-hearted in fact, 
for his own interests. Witness, for instance, his having granted a 
renewal of the lease of the Trailing Indian to Miss Emma Geach! 
Miss Emma, brassy as of old, had presented herself one day in the bay 
parlour, where the young Sir Dene sat over his papers, and boldly 
asked for it. Would she be able to get a living at the inn, was Sir 
Dene’s answering question ; and she said, “ Yes, for certain,” and im- 
parted a little news about herself. She was about to be married to Jim 
Pound. She should keep the inn going, and attend to the customers, 
while Jim would go out to his regular employment abroad as usual. 
And she intended to conduct the inn respectably, she added—and Tom 
saw she meant it—and not have the disreputable characters there that 
Black had favoured. She also purposed, if Sir Dene had no objection, 
to alter the name of the inn to the “‘ Wheatsheaf,” and to have a new 
sign-board painted, showing a big sheaf of corn, well gilded. Sir Dene 
replied that he had no objection in the world; on the contrary, he 
thought the “ Wheatsheaf” carried a more reputable sound with it than 
the “ Trailing Indian.” So he gave her the promise of the lease; and 
he shook hands with her for their early friendship’s sake, when both 
were little Arabs running about Harebell Lane, and wished her pro- 
sperity with all his heart. As Mr. James Pound was a hard-working, 
steady, simple young man, who had never had but one idea in his head, 
and that was admiration of Miss Emma Geach, and would be sure to. 
let her be mistress and master, Tom considered her prospects of 
domestic felicity were very fair. 

Witness, too, what he had done for Mary Barber—furnished the 
pretty cottage for her in the nicest manner. At all this the parish 
shook its prudent head : clearly the young Sir Dene was not sufficiently 
awake to his own interests. 

But, if he was not going in for his own particular interests, he un- 
doubtedly was for his people’s love. ‘Tenants and servants had already 
found out how good he would be to them, how implicitly they might 
trust in his honour and generosity. The trials he had undergone 
throughout his life had been the best possible training for him : heaven, 
foreseeing things that we cannot, had no doubt been all the while fitting 
Tom Clanwaring for the lot in life he was to fulfil. Geoffry’s dying 
prayer for his child’s best welfare had been heard. 

Jarvis Clanwaring, released from his debts by Otto (acting for Sir 
Tom), had declined to attend his grandfather’s funeral ; for he had suffi- 
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cient sense of shame not to show his face again in the neighbourhood 
of Hurst Leet. A post was obtained for him in India, in which he 
might do well if he chose to be steady, even make a fortune in time: 
and he had already sailed for it. Lady Lydia had fixed her abode in 
London ; Dovet, of course, being with her: and Tom generously 
doubled the amount of income bequeathed to her by Sir Dene. 

The road, Dene Hollow, was a road no longer. A ploughed field 
existed where it had been. Just as that fine new highway in the years 
gone by had obliterated all trace of the Widow Barber’s house, so the 
long ploughed field now obliterated all trace of the highway. But the 
convenience of Hurst Leet and its surrounding people was not lost sight 
of. Tom had talked to Mr. Arde, and persuaded that gentleman to 
allow another road to be cut through his property, Tom undertaking 
the expense. It was a better site for it than the other, and just 
where it ought to have been made at first. And so the time had gone 
on to midsummer, and the wedding of Sir Dene and Miss Arde was 
fixed for one of these last days of June. 

They stood together, he and his betrothed bride, on this their mar- 
riage eve, in the small side room of Arde Hall, that had once been the 
young lady’s school and play-room. The servants were busy laying out 
the breakfast in the dining-parlour; Mrs, Arde was in the drawing-room, 
putting the finishing touches to the vases of flowers, Charlotte Scrope, 
again come to be bridesmaid, helping her. Miss May had been 
wilful. Not an earthly thing, even to a blessed bit of ribbon, as Susan 
Cole angrily put it, that had been prepared for the other wedding, 
would she let serve for this. The attire, both for bride and brides- 
maid, had to be bought anew. To the last hour of Susan’s life she 
would not cease to grumble at the folly and waste. Even now, she had 
been giving Miss May a taste of her opinion, although the young lady 
was by the side of her bridegroom so soon to be. Susan Cole, a basket 
of ribbon on her arm, was ostensibly making up white favours, and 
passing in and out at will. Susan, for some cause not yet explained, 
was in a very explosive temper that evening; nearly everybody she 
came near being treated to a touch of tartness. 

‘“‘ They are putting up for the night,” observed May, alluding to the 
road labourers beyond the side field. 

“ And for to-morrow also,” added Sir Dene. For old and young, 
rich and poor, were on the morrow to rest from labour. 

“‘ How glad they must be when their day’s work’s over,” said May, 
shyly, in the reminder. ‘‘ They are taking away their tools.” 

“ Glad to get the work to do, 7 should say,” put in Susan. “Glad 
that folks is found to be at the costs o’ new roads and give ’em 
work.” 

She whisked out of the room again, basket on arm, as abruptly 
as she had just whisked into it. Tom’s blue eyes shone with a merry 
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light. ‘The new road has never altogether met with Susan’s favour,” 
he said. “She thinks I need not have gone to the expense.” 

“It was quite right to make the road; and to do everything else that 
you are doing. Tom, we shall be dreadfully rich, I don’t know how 
all the money will get spent.” 

He shook his head with a smile, playing with her brown hair. “I 
could spend twice as much, May.” 

“‘But not on ourselves?” she said in surprise, lifting her eyes to 
his. 

“No. On others.” 

“There will be enough, Tom. This will be ours sometime, you 
know. Who could have thought the two properties would ever be 
united !” 

“Who would have thought at one time, May, that you and I should 
ever be?” 

“‘ Who !—why, all along nearly” 

She stopped suddenly—with the brightest blush. His whole face 
was laughing. 

“ All along—what ?” But Miss May grew very hot indeed and bit 
her lips. 

‘¢ All along what, May? Come. Iam waiting to hear.” 

“ Never you mind, Sir Dene. If you intend to take me up in this 
sharp way, you had better tell me so beforehand.” 

“ And if I do tell you so?” 

“Why then—I am not sure that I’ll be married at all.” 

‘“‘No! That breakfast in the other room must be eaten, you know, 
May.” 

re I don’t know anything about it, sir. And I think——” 

What May thought was never spoken. An interruption stopped it 
in the shape of Susan Cole again. Flinging open the door, she put her 
basket and ribbon on the table, and came up to them, evidently armed 
for conflict. 

“ Look here,” she began. ‘I’m a-going to have it out. Ican’thelp 
myself: I shall burst if I don’t. And I never thought you'd be, either 
of you, ungrateful tome—yes, Sir Dene, I’m speaking to you as well as 
to Miss May. Since my missis said what she did an hour ago, I don’t 
know whether I’ve stood on my head or my heels. And I’ve went and 
cut up all the ribbon for the favours into wrong lengths ! 

“‘Just say what your grievance is, Susan,” spoke Sir Dene. 

“TI don’t pertend to be one o’ your fine stuck-up maids,” went on 
Susan, never seeming to hear him, “ and I know it’s only reasonable to 
expect that Miss May, about to be My Lady, and a going to London 
to be showed off at the King’s Court, may want one that’s fashionabler. 
But when my missis says to me just now, when we was a measuring the 
white satin together (and I lost the measure on’t later), ‘ You can always 
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come back here, you know, Susan, if they should not continue to want 
you at Beechhurst Dene,’ you might ha’ knocked me down with a 
end o’ the ribbon. Miss May—Mr. Tom—when I hear these things, 
I think it’s time to ask you what footing I be upon,” excitedly went on 
Susan. “TI looked to fill another sort 0’ place, you see, at Beechhurst 
Dene, and never to be turned out on’t.” 

“I’m sure, Susan, I don’t wish to turn you out,” said May, quite 
surprised. “I never thought of doing it. What is the other place 
you would like to fill?” 

“Why the nurse’s of course, Miss May,” retorted Susan. ‘“ Nurse to 
the babies when they come.” 

May stared blankly for a moment or two; and then her face turned 
to a crimson flame. 

“‘ How very absurd you are, Susan !” 

“Me absurd !” echoed Susan Cole, her own face aflame with anger. 
“What's absurd ? I nursed you, Miss May; I nursed Master Tom 
here ; ’twould be a hard thing if I didn’t nurse your children.” 

“So it would,” put in Tom, biting his lips hard, to keep counte- 
nance. 

“In course it would,” repeated Susan. “ And mea stopping single 
for your sakes! I had my sweethearts in those days, and my offers 
too. ButI didn’t take’em: Ikeptto you. A fine time on’t I had with 
you, Miss May; for of all ondacious children you were the worst: 
Master Tom, he was tractabler. Ever since he came home—Sir Dene 
—lI’ve looked to nurse your babies. Who else has got a right to nurse 
em? 

“ So you shall nurse them, Susan,” said Tom laughing. “ I promise it.” 

Susan gave a satisfied nod, caught up her basket of favours, and 
went away again. May was leaning from the window then as far as 
she safely could without pitching out. Tom went to her; but she 
would not turn round. He thought he heard a sob. 

“Why, May! My darling! What is it?” 

Gently raising her to him, she turned her face and hid it on his 
breast. He put down his own face and wanted to know what the 
sorrow was. 

“ Not present sorrow at all,” she whispered. “It’s not the first time 
since you came back that I’ve cried for happiness. While Susan was 
grumbling—and what a stupid thing she is! off her head, I think— 
some of the past sorrow flashed into my mind, and I began to contrast 
it with what zs. God has been very good to us,” 

Another intruder entered the room—Otto Clanwaring. He had come 
down to be Sir Dene’s best man at the wedding. 

They walked home together arm in arm, the two young men, talking 
soberly. Of the crowd expected in the church on the morrow; of 
Mary Barber’s best grey gown, and the shawl with the border of lilies 
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and roses that were to be worn at it. Of Harry Cole’s old mother, 
who was to be driven down by him to the church. Of Mrs. James 
Pound’s (no longer Miss Emma Geach) late smart wedding attire to be 
displayed at it. Of Gander’s prominent place in the tail of the pro- 
cession. In short, of the general satisfactory state of all things. 

And the stars came out one by one in the clear sky, and the whole 
atmosphere, within and without, seemed redolent of peace. As they 
went on, up the avenue, and came in sight of Beechhurst Dene, its 
master lifted his hat, his lips moving silently. 

“God be thanked for the way He has led me since the day I was 
carried in here, an infant waif, my father’s tears falling on my face ! 
May He be ever with me to the end!” 


My friends—in conclusion. Dark days have embittered the lives of 
some of us, just as they embittered Tom Clanwaring’s. They will dawn 
for us again. Days when we look yearningly into the far corners of 
the wide earth for a gleam of comfort, and look in vain : there’s not a 
ray in the sunless sky, not a star in the black over-shadowing firma- 
ment. But above this dreary earth, higher than that leaden sky, is 
Heaven. There sits ONE who sees all our cares, notes our oppressions, 
hears our sighs, pities our tears: and who will surely in His own good 
time cause the darkness to merge away in bright and loving light if we 
do but patiently trust to Him. 


And so a new reign was begun at the Dene in all happiness. And 
Susan Cole got the post she fought for. 

But Hurst Leet generally was never persuaded out of the belief that 
Robert Owen’s ghost had “ walked.” Only people did not talk much 
about it abroad, as he was the grandfather of Sir Dene. 


THE END. 
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GOING TO THE MOP. 


“ T NEVER went to St. John’s mop in my life,” said Mrs. Todhetley. 
“That’s no reason why you never should go,” returned the 
Squire. 

* And never thought of engaging a servant at one.” 

‘*There’s as good servants to be picked up in a mop as out of it: 
and you get a great deal better choice,” said he. ‘ My mother has 
hired many a man and maid at the mop: first-rate servants too.” 

“Well then, perhaps we had better go into Worcester to-morrow, 
and see,” concluded she, rather dubiously. 

“ And start early,” said the Squire. ‘‘ What is it you are afraid of ?” 
he added, catching at her doubtful tone. “That good servants don’t 
put themselves into the mop to be hired?” 

“Not of that,” she answered. ‘I know it is the only chance farm- 
house servants have of getting hired when they want to change their 
places. It was the noise and crowd I was thinking of.” 

“Oh that’s nothing,” returned the Pater. “It’s not half as bad as 
the fair.” 

Mrs, Todhetley stood at the parlour window of Dyke Manor, the 
autumn sun, setting in a red glow, tinging her face and showing its 
thoughtful expression. The Squire was in his easy-chair, looking at 
one of the Worcester newspapers. 

There had been a bother lately about the dairy-work. The old 
dairy-maid, four years in the service, had left to be married; two 
others had been tried since, and neither suited. The last of them had 
marched herself off that day, after a desperate quarrel with Molly: the 
house was pretty nearly at its wits’ end in consequence, and perhaps 
the cows were. Mrs. Todhetley, really not knowing what in the world 
to do, and fretting herself into the face-ache over it, was broken in 
upon by the Pater and his newspaper. He had just read in it the 
reminder that St. John’s annual Michaelmas mop would take place on 
the morrow: and he told Mrs. Todhetley that she could go there and 
hire a dairy-maid at will. Fifty if she wanted them. At that time the 
mop was as much of an institution as the fair or the wake. Some 
people called it the Statute Fair. 

Molly, whose sweet temper you have had a glimpse or two of before, 
banged about among her spoons and saucepans when she heard what 
was in the wind. ‘Fine muck it ’ud be,” she said, “ coming out 0’ 
that there Worcester mop.” Having the dairy-work to do as well as 
her own just now, the house hardly held her. 

We breakfasted early the next morning and started betimes in the 
large open carriage, the Squire driving his pair of fine horses Bob and 
Blister. Mrs. Todhetley sat with him, and I behind. ‘Tod might have 
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gone if he would: ‘but the long drive out and home had no charms for 
him, and he said ironically he should like to see himself attending the 
mop. It was a lovely morning, bright and sunny, with a suspicion of 
crispness in the air: the trees were putting on their autumn colours, 
and shoals of blackberries shone in the hedges. 

Getting some refreshment again at Worcester, and leaving the Squire 
at the hotel, I and Mrs. Todhetley walked to the mop. It was held in 
the parish of St. John’s—which, as all the county knows,.is in the 
suburb of Worcester on the other side of the Severn. Crossing the 
bridge and getting well up the New Road, we got into the thick of the 
fun. 

The men were first, standing back in a line on the foot-path on either 
side the way, fronting the passers-by. Young rustics mostly, in clean 
smock-frocks, waiting to be looked at and questioned and hired, a 
broad grin on their faces with the novelty of the situation. We passed 
them: and came to the girls and women. You could tell they were 
nearly all rustic servants too, by their high colours and awkward looks 
and manners. As a rule, each held a thick cotton umbrella, tied round 
the middle after the fashion of Mrs. Gamp’s, and a pair of pattens 
whose bright rings showed they had not been on that day. To judge 
by the look of the present weather we were not likely to have rain for 
a month: but these simple people liked to guard against contin- 
gencies. Crowds of folks were passing along like ourselves, some 
come to hire, some only to take up the road and stare. 

Mrs. Todhetley elbowed her way amidst them. So did I. She 
spoke to one or two, but nothing came of it. Whom should we come 
upon, to my intense surprise, but our dairy-maid—the one who had 
betaken herself off the previous day? 

“IT hope you'll get a better place than you had with me, Susan,” said 
the Mater, rather sarcastically. 

“T hopes as how I shall, missis,” was the insolent retort. “”’Twon’t 
be hard to do, any way, that won’t, with that there overbearing Molly 
in your’n.” 

We went on. A great hulky farmer as big as a giant, and looking 
as though he had taken more than was good for him in the morning, 
came lumbering along, pushing everybody right and left. He threw 
his bold eyes on one of the girls. 

“What place be you for, my lass?” 

“None o’ yours, master,” was the prompt reply. 

The voice was good-natured and pleasant, and I looked at the girl 
as the man went shouldering on. She wore a clean light cotton gown, 
a smart shawl all the colours of the rainbow, and a straw bonnet that 
could not be seen for sky-blue bows. Her face was fairer than most 
of the faces around; her eyes were the colour of her ribbons, and her 
mouth, rather wide, and always smiling, had about the nicest set of 
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teeth I ever saw. To take likes and dislikes at first sight without 
rhyme or reason, is what I am hopelessly given to, and there’s no help 
for it. People laugh mockingly. “There goes Johnny with his 
fancies again!” they say: but I know that it has served me well 
through life. I took a liking to this girl’s face: it was an honest face, 
as full of smiles as the bonnet was of bows. Mrs. Todhetley noticed 
her too, and halted. The girl dropped a courtesy. 

‘“‘ What place are you seeking?” she asked. 

*‘ Dairy-maid’s, please, ma’am.” 

The good Mater stood, dubious whether to pursue inquiries or to 
pass onwards. She liked the face of the girl, but did not like the pro- 
fusion of blue ribbons. 

“JT understand my work well, please ma’am; and I’m not afraid 
of any much of it, in reason.” 

This turned the scale. Mrs. Todhetley stood her ground and plunged 
into the proper questioning. 

“Where have you been living?” 

“‘ At Mr. Thorpe’s farm, please, near Severn Stoke.” 

“ For how long?” 

“Twelve months, please. I went there Old Michaelmas Day, last 
year.” 

“ Why are you leaving ?” 

; Please ma’am ” a pause here “please, I wanted a change, 
and the work was a great sight of it, frightful heavy, and missis often 
cross. Quite a herd o’ milkers, there was, there.” 

“‘ What is your name?” 

“ Grizzel Clay. I be healthy and strong, please ma’am ; and I was 
twenty-two in the summer.” 

“Can you have a character from Mrs. Thorpe ?” 

“Yes, please ma’am, and a good one. She can’t say nothing again 
me.” 

And so the queries went on: one would have thought the Mater 
was hiring a whole regiment of soldiers. Grizzel was ready and 
willing to enter on her place at once, if hired. Mrs. Thorpe was in 
Worcester that day, and might be seen at the Hare and Hounds inn. 

“What do you think, Johnny ?” whispered the Mater. 

“T should hire her. She’s just the girl I’d not mind taking without 
any character.” 

“With those blue bows! Don’t be simple, Johnny. Still I like the 
girl, and may as well see Mrs. Thorpe.” 

“By the way, though,” she added, turning to Grizzel, “what wages 
do you ask?” 

“ Eight pounds, please ma’am,” replied Grizzel, after some hesitation 
and with reddening cheeks. 

“ Eight pounds !” exclaimed Mrs. Todhetley. ‘“‘That’s very high.” 
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* But you'll find me a good servant, ma’am.” 

We went back through the town to the Hare and Hounds, an inn 
near the cathedral. Mrs. Thorpe, a substantial dame in a long cloth 
skirt and man’s black hat, by which we saw she had come in on horse- 
back, was at dinner. Boiled mutton and turnips. 

She gave Grizzel Clay a good character. Saying the girl was 
honest, clean, hardworking, and very sweet tempered ; and, in truth, 
she was rather sorry to part with her. Mrs, Todhetley asked about 
the blue bows. Ay, Mrs. Thorpe said, that was Grizzel Clay’s great 
fault—a love of finery: and she recommended Mrs. Todhetley to 
“keep her under” in that respect. In going out, we found Grizzel 
waiting under the archway, having come down to learn her fate. Mrs. 
Todhetley said she should engage her, and bade her follow us to the 
hotel. 

“Tt’s an excellent character, Johnny,” she said, as we went along the 
street. ‘I like everything about the girl, except the blue ribbons.” 

“TI don’t see any harm in blue ribbons. A girl looks nicer in 
ribbons than without.” 

“That’s just it,” said the Mater. “And this girl is good-looking 
enough to do without them. Johnny, if Mr. Todhetley has no objec- 
tion, I think we had better take her back in the carriage. You won't 
mind her sitting with you?” 

“Not I. And I’m sure I shan’t mind the ribbons.” 

So it was arranged. ‘The girl was engaged, and was to go back with 
us. Her box would be sent by the carrier. She presented herself at 
the time of starting with a small bundle: and a little birdcage, some- 
thing like a mouse-trap, that had a bird in it. 

“Could I be let take it, ma’am?” she asked of Mrs. Todhetley. 
“Tt’s only a poor linnet that I found hurt on the ground the last 
morning I went out to help milk Thorpe’s cows. I’m a trying, please, 
to nurse it back to health.” 

“Take it, and welcome,” cried the Squire. ‘The bird had better 
die, though, than be kept to live in that cage.” 

“I was thinking to let it fly, please sir, when it’s strong again.” 

Grizzel had proper notions. She screwed herself into the corner of 
the seat, so as not to touch me. I heard all about her as we went along. 

She had gone to live at her Uncle Clay’s in Gloucestershire when 
her mother died, working for them as a servant. The uncle -was 
“well to do,” rented twenty acres of land and had two cows and some 
sheep and pigs of his own. The aunt had a nephew, and this young 
man wanted to court her, Grizzel: but she’d have nothing to say to 
him. It made matters uncomfortable, and last year they turned her 
out, so she went and hired herself at Mr. Thorpe’s. 

“Well, I should have thought you had better be married and have a 
home of your own than go out as dairy-maid, Grizzel.” 
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“That depends upon who the husband is, sir,” she said, laughing 
slightly. “I'd rather be a dairy-maid to the end o’ my days—I’d 
rather be a prisoner in a cage like this poor bird—than have anything 
to say to that there nephew of aunt’s. He had red hairy, and I can’t 
abide it.” 


Grizzel proved to be a good servant and became a great favourite in 
the house. Molly, never taking to her kindly, was for quarrelling ten 
times a day, but the girl only laughed back again. She was superior 
to the general run of dairy-maids, both in looks and manners : and her 
good-humoured face brought sweethearts up in plenty. 

Two of them were serious. The one was George Roper, bailiff’s man 
on a neighbouring farm; the other was Sandy Lett, a wheelwright in 
business for himself at Church Dykely. Of course matters ran in this 
case, as they generally do in such, all cross and contrary; or, as the 
French say, 4 tort et 4 travers. George Roper, a good-looking young 
fellow with curly hair and a pair of handsome black whiskers, had not 
a coin beyond the weekly stipend he worked for: he had not so much 
as a chair to sit in, or a turn-up bedstead to lie on; yet Grizzel loved 
him with her whole heart. Sandy Lett, who was not bad-looking either, 
and had a good home and a good business, she did not care for. Of 
course the difficulty lay in deciding which of the two to choose: 
ambition and her friends recommended Sandy Lett; imprudence and 
her own heart, George Roper. Like the donkey between the two 
bundles of hay, Grizzel was totally unable to decide on either, and 
kept both the swains on the tenter-hooks of suspense. 

Sunday afternoons were the great trouble of Grizzel’s life. Roper 
had holiday then, and came: and Lett, whose time was his own, 
though of course he could not afford to waste it on a week-day, also 
came. One would stand at the stile in one field, the other at a stile in 
another: and Grizzel, arrayed in one of the light print gowns she 
favoured, the many-coloured shawl, and the dangerous blue-ribboned 
bonnet, did not dare to go out to either, lest the other should pounce 
upon his rival, and a fight ensue. It was getting quite exciting in the 
household to watch the progress of events. The spring passed, the 
summer came round; and between the two, Grizzel had her hands 
full. The other servants could not imagine what the men’ saw in 
her. 

“It is those blue ribbons she’s so fond of!” said Mrs. Todhetley 
with a sigh. ‘I doubted them from the first.” 

‘“‘T should say it is the blue eyes,” dissented ‘Tod. 

“‘ And I the white teeth and laughing face. MVobody can help liking 
her.” 

“You shut up, Johnny. If I were Roper——” 

“ Shut up, yourself, Joseph: both of you shut up: you know nothing 
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about it,” interrupted the Squire, who had seemed to be asleep in his 
chair. “It comes of woman’s coquetry and man’s folly. As to these 
two fellows, if Grizzel can’t make up her mind, I’ll warn them both to 
keep off my grounds at their peril.” 

One evening during the midsummer holidays, in bounding out of the 
oak-walk to cross the fold-yard, I came upon Grizzel leaning on the 
gate. She had a bunch of sweet peas in her hand, and tears in her 
eyes. George Roper, who must have been talking to her, passed me 
quickly, touching his hat. 

“Good evening, sir.” 

“Good evening, Roper.” 

He walked away with his firm, quick stride : a well-made, handsome, 
and trustworthy fellow. His brown velveteen coat (an old one of his 
master’s) was shabby, but he looked well in it; and his gaitered legs 

were straight and strong. That he had been the donor of the sweet 
peas, a rustic lover’s favourite offering, was evident. Grizzel attempted 

to hide them inside her gown when she saw me, but was not quick 
enough, so she was fain to hold them in her hand openly, and make 
believe to be fiddling with her tin milk-pail. 

“Tt’sa drop o’ skim milk I’ve got over; I was going to take it 
to the pigs,” said she. 

“What are you crying about?” 

“Me crying!” returned Grizzel. ‘It’s the red sun a shinin’ in my 
eyes, sir.” 

Was it! “ Look here, Grizzel, why don’t you put an end to this state 
of bother? You won’t be able to milk the cows next.” 

“*Tain’t any in’ard bother o’ that sort as ‘ll keep me from doing 
my proper work,” returned she, with a flick to the handle of the 
can. 

“At any rate, you can’t marry two men: you'd be taken up 
by old Jones the constable, you know, and tried for bigamy. 
And I’m sure you must keep ‘hem on the ferment. George Roper’s 
gone off with a queer look on his face. Take him, or dismiss 
him.” 

“T’d take him to-morrow, but for one thing,” avowed the girl in a 
half whisper. 

“ His short wages, I suppose—sixteen shillings a week.” 

“Sixteen shillings a week ‘short wages!” echoed Grizzel. “TI call 
’em good wages, sir. I’d never be afraid of getting on on them with a 
steady man—and Roper’s that. It ain’t the wages, Master Johnny. 
It is, that I promised mother never to begin life upon less than a 
cottage and some things in it.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Poor mother was a dying, sir. Her illness lasted her many a week, 
and she might be said to be a dying all the time. I was eighteen 
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then. ‘Grizzy,’ says she to me one night, ‘ you be a likely girl and ‘Il 
get chose afore you be many summers older. But you must promise 
me that you'll not, on no temptation whatsoever, say yes to a 
man till he has got a home of his own to take you to, and beds 
and tables and things comfortable about him. Once begin without 
“em, and you and him ’ll spend all your after life looking out for ’em: 
but they’ll not come any the more for that. And you'll be at sixes and 
sevens always : and him, why perhaps he'll take to go to the beer-shop— 
for many a man does, through having, so to say, no home. I’ve seen 
the ill of it in my days,’ she goes on, ‘and if I thought you’d tumble 
into it I’d hardly rest quiet in the grave where you be soon a going to 
place me.’ ‘Be at ease, mother,’ says I to her in answer, ‘ and take my 
promise, which I’ll never break, not to set-up for marriage without a 
home 0’ my own and proper things in it.’ That promise I can’t break, 
Master Johnny; and there has lied the root of the trouble all 
along.” 

I saw then. Roper had nothing but a lodging, not a stick or stone 
that he could call his. And the foolish man, instead of saving up out 
of his wages, spent the remnant in buying pretty things for Grizzel. It 
was a hopeless case. 

“You should never have had anything to say to Roper, knowing this, 
Grizzel.” 

Grizzel twirled the sweet peas round and round in her fingers, and 
looked foolish, answering nothing. 

“Lett has a good home to give you, and means to keep it going. 
He must make a couple of pounds a week. Perhaps more.” 

“But then I don’t care for him, Master Johnny.” 

“Give him up then. Send him about his business,” 

One would have thought she was counting the blossoms on the sweet- 
pea stalks. Presently she spoke, without looking up. 

“You see, Master Johnny, one does not like to—to lose all one’s 
chances and grow into an old maid. And, if I can’t have Roper, 
perhaps — in time —I might bring myself to take Lett. It’s a 
better opportunity than a poor dairy-maid like me could ever ha’ looked 
for.” 

The cat was out of the bag. Grizzel was keeping Lett on for a 
remote contingency. When she could make up her mind to say No 
to Roper, she meant to say Yes to him. 

“It’s awful treachery to Roper; keeping him on only to drop him 
at last,” ran my thoughts. ‘Were I he, I should give her a good 
shaking, and leave ——” 

A sudden movement on Grizzel’s part nearly startled me. Catch- 
ing up her can, she darted across the yard by the pond as fast as 
her pattens would go, poured the milk into the pigs’ trough with a 
dash, and disappeared indoors. Looking round for any possible cause 
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for this, I caught sight of a man in light fustian clothes hovering about 
in the near field. It was Sandy Lett; he had walked over on the chance 
of getting to see her. But she did not come out again. 

The next move in the drama was made by Lett. The following 
Monday he presented himself before the Squire—dressed in his Sunday- 
going things, and a new white hat on—to ask him to be so good as to 
settle the matter, for it was “ getting a’most beyond him.” 

“Why, how can I settle it?” demanded the Squire. “What have I 
to do with it?” 

“It’s a tormenting of me pretty nigh into fiddle-strings,” pleaded 
Lett. ‘What with her caprices—for sometimes her speaks to me as 
pleasant as. a angel, while at others her won’t speak nohow; and what 
with the dratted folk over yonder a teasing of me ”—jerking his head 
in the direction of Church Dykely—‘‘I don’t get no peace of my life. 
It be a shame, Squire, for any woman to treat a man as she’s a treat- 
ing me.” 

“I can’t make her have you if she won’t have you,” exploded the 
Squire, not liking the appeal. “It’s said, you know, that she’d rather 
have Roper.” 

Sandy Lett, who had a great idea of his own merits, turned his nose 
into the air. ‘“ Beg pardon, Squire,” he said, ‘‘ but that won’t wash 
that won’t. Grizzel couldn’t have nothing serious to say to that there 
Roper; nought but a day-labourer on a farm; she couldn't: and if he 
don’t keep his distance from her, I’ll wring his ugly head round for 
him. Look at me beside him!—at my good home wi’ its m’hogany 
furniture in’t. I can keep her a’most like a lady. She may have in a 
wench once a week for the washing and scrubbing, if she likes: I’d not 
deny her nothing in reason. And for that there Roper to think to put 
hisself in atween us! No; t’won’t do: the moon’s not made o’ green 
cheese. Grizzel’s a bit light-hearted, sir; fond o’ chatter; and Roper 
he’ve played upon that. But if you’d speak a word for me, Squire, so 
as I may have the banns put up ——” 

“What the deuce, Lett, do you suppose I have to do with my 
women servants and their banns?” testily interrupted the Squire. “I 
can’t interfere to make her marry you. But I'll tell you thus much, 
and her too: if there is to be this perpetual uproar about Grizzel, she 
shall quit my house before the twelvemonth she engaged herself for is 
up. And that’s a disgrace for any young woman.” 

So Sandy Lett got nothing by coming, poor unfortunate man. And 
yet—in a sense he did. The Squire would not say to Grizzel You must 
marry Lett: but he ordered the girl before him, and told her in a sharp, 
decisive tone that she must either put an end to the state of things— 
or leave his service. And Grizzle, finding that the limit of toleration 
had come, but unable in her conflicting difficulties of mind to decide 
which of the swains to retain and which discard, dismissed the two.” 
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After that, she was plunged over head and ears in distress, and for a 
week could not see to skim off the cream for her tears. 

“ This comes of hiring dairy wenches at a statty fair!” cried wrathful 
Molly. 





The summer went on. August was waning. One morning that Mr 
Duftham had called in and was helping Mrs. Todhetley to give Lina a 
spoonful of jam (with a powder in it), at which Lina kicked and 
screamed, Grizzel ran into the room in such a state of excitement 
that they thought she was going into a fit. 

‘Why, what is it?” questioned Mrs. Todhetley, putting a temporary 
truce to the jam hostilities. ‘ Has either of the cows kicked you 
down, Grizzel?” 

“ T’m—I’m come into a fortin !” shrieked Grizzel hysterically, laugh- 
ing and crying in the same breath. 

Mr. Duffham put her into a chair, angrily ordering her to be calm— 
for anger is the best remedy in the world to apply to hysterics—and 
took a letter from her that she held out. It told her that her uncle 
Clay was dead, and had left her a bequest of forty pounds. The forty 
pounds to be paid to her in gold whenever she should go and apply 
for it. This letter had come by the morning’s post: but Grizzel, busy 
in her dairy, had only just now opened it. 

‘“‘For the poor old uncle to have died in June, and them never to 
ha’ let me hear on’t!” she said, sobbing. “Just like’em! And me 
never to have put on a bit o’ mourning for him!” 

She rose from the chair, drying her eyes with her apron, and put out 
her hand for the letter. As Mrs. Todhetley began to say she was 
very glad to hear of her good luck, a shy look and a half-smile came 
into the girl’s face. 

“TI can get the home now, ma’am, with all this fortin,” she softly 
whispered. 

Molly banged her kitchen pans about worse than ever, partly in 
envy at the good ‘luck of the girl, partly because she had to do the 
dairy work during Grizzel’s absence in Gloucestershire: a day and a 
half, which was given her by Mrs. Todhetley. 

“There won't be no standing a nigh her and her finery now,” cried 
rampant Molly to the servants. “She'll tack her blue ribbons on to 
her tail as well as her head. Lucky if the dairy some fine day ain’t 
found turned all sour!” 

Grizzel came back in time; bringing her forty pounds in gold 
wrapped-up at the foot of a folded stocking. The girl had as much 
sense as here and there one, and a day or two after her arrival she 
asked leave to speak to her mistress. It was to say that she should 
like to leave at the end of her year, Michaelmas, if her mistress would 
please look out for some one to replace her. 
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‘‘ And what are you going to do, Grizzel, when you do leave? What 
are your plans ?” 

Grizzel turned the colour of a whole corn-field of poppies, and con- 
fessed that she was going to be married to George Roper. 

“ Qh,” said Mrs. Todhetley. But she had nothing to urge against it. 

“ And please ma’am,” cried Grizzel, the poppies deepening and 
glowing, ‘‘ we'd like to make bold to ask if the master would let to us 
that bit of a cottage that the Claytons have went out of.” 

The Mater was quite taken aback. It seemed indeed that Grizzel 
had been laying her plans to some purpose. 

“It have got a nice piece o’ ground to grow pertaters and garden 
stuff, and it have got a pigsty,” said Grizzel. “ Please ma’am, we shall 
get along famous, if we can have that.” 

“Do you mean to set up a pig, Grizzel ?” 

Grizzel’s face was all one smile. Of course they did. With such a 
fortune as she had come into, she intended herself and her husband to 
have everything about them, including a pig. 

“T’'ll give Grizzel away,” wrote Tod when he heard the news of the 
legacy and the projected marriage. “It will be fun! And if you 
people at home don’t present her with her wedding gown it’s a stingy 
shame. Let it have a good share of blue bows.” 

.“No! though will he !” exclaimed Grizzel with sparkling eyes, when 
told of the honour designed her by Tod. “Give me away! Him! 
I’ve always said there’s not such another gentleman in these parts as 
Mr. Joseph.” 

The banns were put up, and matters progressed smoothly : with one 
solitary exception. When Sandy Lett heard of the treason going on 
behind his back, he was ready to drop with blighted love and mortifica- 
tion. A three-days’ weather blight was nothing to his. Quite forgetting 
modesty, he made his fierce way into the house, without saying with 
your leave or by your leave, and thence to the dairy where Grizzel - 
stood making-up butter, startling the girl so much with his white face 
and wild eyes that she stepped back into a pan of cream. ‘There he 
enlarged upon her iniquity, and wound up by assuring her that neither 
she nor her ‘coward of a George Roper” could ever come to good. 
After that, he let her alone, making no further stir. 

Grizzel quitted the Manor and went into the cottage, which the 
Squire had agreed to let to them: Roper was to come to it on the 
wedding-day. A daughter of Goody Picker’s, one Mary Standish 
(whose husband had a habit of going off on roving trips and staying in 
them until found and brought back by the parish), stayed with Grizzel, 
helping her to get the cottage in habitable order, and arrange jin it the 
articles she bought. That sum of forty pounds seemed to be doing 
wonders : I told Grizzel I could not have made a thousand go as far. 
“ Any left, Master Johnny, why of course I shall have plenty left,” 
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she said. ‘After buying the bed and the set o’ drawers and the 
chairs and tables ; and the pots and pans and crockeryware for the 
kitchen ; and the pig and a cock and hen or two; and perviding a 
joint of roast pork and some best tea and white sugar for the wedding 
day, we shall still have pounds and pounds on’t left. Tisn’t me, sir, 
nor George neither, that ’ud like to lavish away all we’ve got and put 
none by for a rainy day.” 

“* All right, Grizzel. I am going to give you a tea-caddy.” 

“Well now, to think of that, Master Johnny!” she said, lifting her 
hands. “ And after the mistress giving me such a handsome gownd !— 
and the servants clubbing together, and bringing a roasting oven and 
beautiful set o’ flat irons. Roper and me ’l! be set up like a king and 
queen.” 

On Saturday, the day before that fixed for the wedding, I and Tod 
were passing the cottage—a kind of miniature barn to look at with a 
thatched roof, and a broken grindstone at the door—and went in. 
Rather to the discomfiture of Grizzel and Mrs. Standish, who had their 
petticoats short and their arms bare, scouring and scrubbing and making 
ready for the morrow. Returning across the fields later, we saw Grizzel 
at the door, gazing out all ways at once. 

“Consulting the stars as to whether it will be fine to-morrow, 
Grizzel? ” cried Tod, who was never at a loss for a ready word. 

“T was a looking out for Mary Standish, sir,” she said. ‘‘ George 
Roper haven’t been here to-night, and we be all at doubtings about 
several matters he was to have come in to settle. First he said he’d 
go on betimes to the church o’ Sunday morning; then he said he’d 
come here and we’d all walk together : and it was left at a uncertainty. 
There’s the blackberry pie, too, that he’ve not brought.” 

“ The blackberry pie!” said I. 

‘One that Mrs. Dodd, at his lodgings, have made a present to us for 
the dinner, Master Johnny. Roper was to ha’ brought it in to-night 
ready. It won’t look well to see him carrying of a baked-pie on a 
Sunday morning, when he’ve got on his wedding coat. I can’t think 
where he have got to!” 

At this moment, some one was seen moving towards us across the 
field path. It proved to be Mary Standish: her gown turned up over 
her head, and a pie in her hands the size of a pulpit canopy. Red 
syrup was running down the outside of the dish, and the crust lookeda 
little black at the edges. 

“ My, what a big beauty !” exclaimed Grizzel. 

“ Do take it, Grizzel, for my hands be all a cramped with its weight,” 
said Mrs. Standish: who, as it turned out, had been over to Roper’s 
lodgings, a mile and a half away, with a view of seeing what had be- 
come of the bridegroom elect. And she nearly threw the pie into 
Grizzel’s arms, and took down her gown. 
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* And what do Roper say ?” asked Grizzel. “ And why have he not 
been here?”’ 

‘‘Roper’s not at home,” said Mary Standish. ‘He come in from 
work about six; washed and put hisself to rights a bit, and then went 
out with a big bundle. Mrs. Dodd called after him to bring the pie, 
but he called back again that the pie might wait.” 

‘What was in the bundle?” questioned Grizzel, resenting the slight 
shown to the pie. 

“ Well, by the looks on’t, Mother Dodd thought ’twas his working 
clothes packed up,” replied Mary Standish. 

“‘ His working clothes!” cried Grizzel. 

“ A going to take ’em to the tailor’s, maybe, to get ’em done up. 
And not afore they wanted it.” 

“Why, it’s spending money for nothing,” was Grizzel’s comment. 
“J could ha’ done up them clothes.” 

“Well, it’s what Mother Dodd thought,” concluded Mary Standish. 

We said good night, and went racing home, leaving the two women 
at the door, Grizzel lodging the heavy blackberry pie on the old grind- 
stone. 


It was a glorious day for Grizzel’s wedding. The hour fixed by the 
clerk (old Bumford) was ten o’clock, so that it might be got well over 
before the bell rang out for service. We reached the church early. 
Amidst the few spectators already there was cross-grained Molly, 
pocketing her ill-temper and for once meaning to be gracious to 
Grizzel. 

Ten o'clock struck, and the big old clock went ticking on. Clerk 
Bumford (a pompous man when free from gout) began abusing the 
wedding-party for not keeping its time. The quarter past was striking 
when Grizzel came up, with Mary Standish and a young girl. She 
looked white and nervous, and not at all at ease in her bridal attire— 
a green gown of some kind of stuff, and noend of pink ribbons. The 
choice of colours being Grizzel’s own. 

“Is Roper here yet?” whispered Mary Standish. 

“ Not yet.” 

“It’s too bad of him!” she continued. ‘ Never to send a body 
word whether he meant to call for us, or not: and us a waiting there 
till now, expecting of him.” 

But where was George Roper? And (as old Bumford asked) what 
did he mean by it? The clergyman in his surplice and hood looked 
out at the vestry twice, as if questioning what the delay meant. We 
stood just inside the porch, and Grizzel grew whiter and whiter. 

“Just a few minutes more o’ this delay, and there won’t be no wed- 
ding at all this blessed morning,” announced clerk Bumford aloud for 
the public benefit. “George Roper wants a good blowing up, he do.” 
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Ere the words were well spoken, a young man named Dicker, who 
was a fellow lodger of Roper’s and was to have accompanied him to 
church, made his appearance alone. That something had gone wrong 
was plain to be seen: but, what with the publicity of his present posi- 
tion, and what with the stern clerk pouncing down upon him in wrath, 
the young man could hardly get his news out. 

“In the first place Roper had never been at home all night; never 
been seen, in short, since he left Mrs. Dodd’s with the bundle, as re- 
lated by Mary Standish. That morning, while Dicker in his consterna- 
tion knew not what to be at—whether to be off to the church alone, or 
to wait still, in the hope that Roper would come—two notes were 
delivered at Mrs. Dodd’s by a strange boy: the one addressed to him- 
self, John Dicker, the other to ‘‘ Miss Clay,” meaning Grizzel. They 
bore ill news: George Roper had given up his marriage, and gone 
away for good. 

At this extraordinary crisis, pompous clerk Bumford was so taken 
aback, that he could only open his mouth and stare. It gave Dicker 
the opportunity to get a few words in. 

“What we thought at Mother Dodd’s was that Roper had 
took a drop too much somewhere last evening, and couldn’t get 
home. He’s as sober a man as can be—but what ever else was we 
to think? And when this writed note come this mornirg, and we 
found he had gone off to Ameriky o’ purpose to avoid being married, 
we was downright floundered. This is yours, Grizzel,” added the 
young man in as gently considerate a tone as any gentleman could 
have used. 

Grizzel’s hands shook as she took the letter he held out. She was 
biting her pale lips hard to keep down emotion. “Take it and read 
it,” she whispered to Mary Standish—for in truth she herself could not, 
with all that sea of curious eyes upon her. 

But Mary Standish laboured under the slight disadvantage of not 
being able to read writing : conscious of this difficulty, she would not 
touch the letter. Mr. Bumford, his scared senses and his tongue 
returning together, snatched it without ceremony out of Grizzel’s 
hand. 

“T’ll read it,” said he. And he did so, And I, Johnny Ludlow, 
give you the copy verbatim. 

“Der Grisl, saterdy evenin, this coms hoppin you be wel as it leves 
me at presint, Which this is to declar to you der gris] that our marage 
is at a end, it hav ben to much for me and praid on my sperits, I cant 
stand it no longer nohow and hav took my leve of you for ivir, Der 
Grisl I maks my best way this night to Livirpol to tak ship for Ameriky, 
and my last hops for you hearby xprest is as you may be hapy with 
annother, I were nivir worthey of you der gris] and thats a fac, but I 
kep it from you til now when I cant kep it no longer cause of my con- 
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shunse, once youv red this hear letter dont you nivir think no mor on 
me agen, which I shant on you, Adew for ivir, 
‘your unfortnit frend George Roper. 

‘“‘Tde av carred acros that ther blakbured pi but shoud have ben to 
late, my good hops is youl injoy the pi with another better nor you 
ivir could along with me, best furwel wishes to Mary Standish, G R.” 

What with the penmanship and what with the spelling, it took old 
Bumford’s spectacles some time to get through. A thunderbolt could 
hardly have made more stir than this news. Nobody spoke, however ; 
and Mr. Bumford folded the letter in silence. 

“T always knowed what that there Roper was worth,” broke forth 
Molly. “He pipeclayed my best black cloak on the sly one day 
when I ordered him off the premises. You be better without him, 
Grizzel girl—and here’s my hand and wishing you better luck in token 
of it.” 

“Mrs. Dodd was right—them was a change o’ clothes he was a 
taking with him to Ameriky,” added Mary Standish. 

“ Roper’s a jail-bird, I should say,” put in old Bumford. “A nice 
un too.” 

** But what can it be that’s went wrong—what is it that have took 
him off?” wondered the young man, Dicker. 

The parson in his surplice had come along the aisle and was standing 
to listen. Grizzel in the very extremity of mental bitterness and con- 
fusion, but striving to put a good face of indifference on the matter 
before the public, gazed around helplessly. 

“T’m better without him, as Molly says—and what do I care?” she 
cried recklessly, her lips and face quivering. The parson put his hand 
gravely on her arm. 

“My good young woman, I think you are in truth better without 
him. Such a man as that is not worthy of a regret.” 

“No sir, and I don’t and won’t regret him,” was her rapid answer, 
the voice rising hysterically. 

As she turned, intending to leave the church, she came face to face 
with Sandy Lett. I had seen him standing there, drinking in the 
words of the note with all his ears and taking covert looks at Grizzel. 

‘Don’t pass me by, Grizzel,” said he. “I feel hearty sorry for all 
this, and I hope that villain ’ll come to be drownded on his way to 
Ameriky. Let me be your friend. I'll make you a good one.” 

“Thank you,” she answered. ‘ Please let me go by.” 

“Look here, Grizzel,” he rejoined with a start, as if some thought 
had that moment occurred to him. “Why shouldn’t you and me make 
it up together? Now. If the one bridegroom’s been a wicked runa- 
gate, and left you all forsaken, you see another here ready to put on 
his shoes. Do, Grizzel, do!” 

“Do what ?” she asked, not catching his meaning. 
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“‘Let’s be married, Grizzel. You and me. There’s the parson and 
Mr. Bumford all ready, and we can get it over afore church begins, 
It’s a good home I’ve got to take you to. Don’t say nay, my girl.” 

Now what should Grizzel do? Like the lone lorn widow in “ David 
Copperfield,” who, when a ship’s carpenter offered her marriage, “ in- 
stead of saying ‘Thank you, sir, I’d rather not,’ up with a bucket of 
water and dashed it over him,” Grizzel “up” with her hand and dealt 
Mr. Sandy a sounding smack on the side of his left cheek. Smarting 
under the infliction, Sandy Lett gave vent to a word or two of passion, 
out of place in a church, and the parson administered a reprimand. 

Grizzel had not waited. Before the sound of her hand had died 
away, she was outside the door, quickly traversing the lonely church. 
yard. A fine end to poor Grizzel’s wedding ! 

The following day, Monday, Mrs. Todhetley went over to the cottage. 
Grizzel, sitting with her hands before her, started up, and made believe 
to be desperately busy with some tea-cups. We were all sorry for her. 

‘“‘ Mr. Todhetley has been making inquiry into this business, Grizzel,” 
said the Mater, “and it certainly seems more mysterious than ever, for 
he cannot hear a word against Roper. His late master says Roper 
was the best servant he ever had; he is as sorry to lose him as can be.” 

“ Oh, ma’am, but he’s not worth troubling about—my thanks and 
duty to the master all the same.” 

“Would you mind letting me see Roper’s note ?” 

Grizzel took it out of the tea-caddy I had given her—which was to 
have been kept for show. Mrs. Todhetley, mastering the contents, and 
biting her lips to suppress an occasional smile, sat in thought. 

“T suppose this is Roper’s own handwriting, Grizzel ?” 

“Oh ma’am, it’s his, safe enough. Not that I ever saw him write. He 
talks about the blackberry pie, you see : one might know it’s his by that.” 

“ Then, judging by what he says here, he must have got into some 
bad conduct, or trouble, I think, which he has been clever enough to 
keep from you and the world.” 

“Oh yes, that’s it,” said Grizzel. “ Poor mother used to say one 
might be deceived in a saint.” 

“Well, it’s a pity but he had given some clue to its nature: it would 
have been a sort of satisfaction. But now—lI chiefly came over to ask 
you, Grizzel, what you purpose to do?” 

‘“‘ There’s only one thing for me now, ma’am,” returned poor crest- 
fallen Grizzel, after a pause: “ I must get another place.” 

“Will you come back to the Manor?” 

A hesitation—a struggle—and then she flung her apron up to her 
face and burst into tears. Dairy-maids have their feelings as well 
as their betters, and Grizzel’s “lines” were very bitter just then. 
She had been so proud of this poor cottage home; she had grown to 
love it so only in ‘those few days of occupancy and to look forward to 
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years of happiness within it in their humble way: and now to find that 
she must give it up and go to service again! 

“The Squire says he will consider it as though you and Roper had 
not taken the cottage; and he thinks he can find somebody to 
rent it who will buy the furniture of you—that is, if you prefer 
to sell it,” she resumed very kindly. “ And I think you had better come 
back to us, Grizzel. The new maid in your place does not suit at all.” 

Grizzel took down her apron and rubbed her eyes. “It’s very good 
of you, ma’am—and of the master—and I’d like to come back but for 
one thing. I’m afraid Molly would let me have no peace in my life: 
she’d get tanking at me about Roper before the others. Perhaps I'd 
hardly be able to stand it.” 

“*T’ll talk to her,” said Mrs. Todhetley, risingto go. ‘ Where’s Mary 
Standish to-day ?” 

“Gone over to Alcester, ma’am. She had a errand there, she said. 
But I think it was only to tell her folks the tale of my trouble.” 

Molly got her “talking to” at once. It put her out a little: for she 
was really feeling some pity for Grizzel, and did not at all intend to get 
“tanking” at her. Molly had once experienced a similar disappoint- 
ment herself ; and her heart was opening to Grizzel. After her dinner 
was served that evening, she ran over to the cottage, in her coarse 
cooking apron and no bonnet. 

“ Look here,” she said, bursting in upon Grizzel, sitting alone in the 
dusk. ‘ You come back to your place if you like—the missis says she 
has give you the option—and don’t you be afeard of me. "Tisn’t me as 
‘ll ever give back to you a word about Roper; and, mind, when I says 
a thing I mean it.” 

“Thank you, Molly,” humbly replied poor Grizzel, catching up her 
breath. 

“The sooner you be back the better,” continued Molly fiercely, 
“For it’s not me and that wench we’ve got now as is going to stop 
together. I had to call the missis into the dairy this very blessed morn- 
ing, and show her the state it was in. So you'll come back, Grizzel— 
and we'll be glad to see you.” 

Grizzel nodded her head: her heart was too full to speak. 

“ And as to that false villain of a Roper, as could serve a woman 
such a mean pitiful trick, I only wish I had the doctoring of him! He 
should get a—a—a—” Mbolly’s voice, pitched in a high tone, died 
gradually away. What on earth was it, stepping in uponthem? Some 
most extraordinary object, who opened the door softly, and came in 
with a pitch. Molly peered at itin the darkness with open mouth. 

A cry from Grizzel. A cry half of terror, half of pain. For she had 
recognized the object to be a man, and George Roper. George Roper 
with his hair and handsome whiskers cut off, and white sleeves in his 
brown coat—so that he looked like a Merry Andrew. 
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He seemed three parts stupefied : not at all like a traveller in condi- 
tion to set off to America. Sinking down on the nearest wooden chair, 
he stared at Grizzel in a dazed way, and spoke in a slow, questioning, 
wondering voice. 

“T can’t think what it is that’s the matter with me.” 

‘“‘ Where be your black whiskers—and your hair ?” burst forth Molly. 

The man gazed at her for a minute or two, apparently taking in the 
question ; he then raised his trembling hand to either side his face— 
feeling for the whiskers that were no longer there. 

“A nice pot o’ mischief you've been a getting into!” cried sharp 
Molly. “Is that your own coat? What’s gone of the sleeves ?” 

For, now that the coat could be seen closely, it turned out that its 
sleeves had been cut out, leaving bare the white sleeves of the shirt 
underneath. Roper looked first at one arm, then at the other. 

“What part of Ameriky be you a bound for, and when do the ship 
sail?” pursued sarcastic Molly. ‘ Be you drunk, George Roper?” 

The man opened his mouth and closed it again; like, as Molly put 
it, a born natural. Grizzel suddenly clung to him with a sobbing cry. 

“ He is ill, Molly ; he’s ill. He has had some trick played on to 
him. George, what be it?” But still George Roper only gazed about 
him as if too stupid to understand. 

In short, the man was stupid. That is, he had been stupefied, and 
as yet was only partially recovering the effects. He remembered going 
into the barber’s shop on Saturday night to have his hair cut, after 
leaving his bundle of clothes at the tailor’s. Some ale was served 
round at the barber’s, and he, Roper, took a glass. After that he re- 
membered nothing : all was blank, until he woke up an hour ago in 
the unused shed at the back of the blacksmith’s shop. 

That the ale had been badly drugged, was evident. The question 
arose—who had played the trick ? In a day or two, when Roper had 
recovered, an inquiry was set on foot : but nothing came of it. The barber 
testified that Roper seemed sleepy after the ale, and a joke went round 
that he must have been drinking some previously. He went out of the 
shop, without having his hair cut, with several more men—and that was 
all the barber knew. Of course Sandy Lett was suspected. People 
even said he had done it in hopes to get himself substituted for the 
bridegroom. Lett, however, vowed through thick and thin that he was 

_innocent ; and nothing was traced home to him. Neither was the hand- 
writing of the note. 

They were married on the Thursday. Grizzel was too glad to get 
him back unharmed to make bones over the cut whiskers. No diffi- 
culty was made about opening the church on a week-day. Clerk Bum- 
ford grumbled at it, but the parson put him down. And the blackberry 
pie served still for the wedding dinner. Jounny LupLow. 

















BATH MUHLBACH. 


By MarGARET Howitt. 





HESE lines are penned from a Tyrolese bath. It is 
now September. The month of August was hot and 
sultry, the air filled with an oppressive electricity. 
We were dragging on a lazy existence in the Puster- 
thal ; and, although enjoying abundant space in a 
stately old mansion, we longed for mountain summits 
. + and ample draughts of ozone. 

Pautus. Then said the elder Margaret, who was a sculptress, 
to her friend, another Margaret, the writer of these pages: “I will 
leave my clay and modelling sticks, and you your German tales, and we 
will find out that senner-hut far up in the clouds by the merry mill- 
brook, where primitive baths are taken.” 

The proposition was received with the applause it merited. The 
younger Margaret suggested that, as no time was like the present, the 
sooner the better for the delightful excursion. It was still early morn- 
ing, and one of the innumerable holidays that are always taking us by 
surprise in the Tyrol. Under these circumstances we hoped to find 
some young man or stout woman at leisure to carry our bundles. 
Maria, the kind-hearted daughter of the old farmer who now possessed 
the Mayr am Hof, was consequently called in for consultation. 

“ Freilich,” she said. ‘The father goes every year to the bath house 
for the waters, which are held in great esteem amongst peasant people; 
but for the like of you, I cannot answer. Still you would have clean 
beds, and need not sleep on hay as you did at our alp. But to-day is 
the Ascension of Maria, and I doubt much whether any one would care 
to undertake the errand.” 

We had not looked at the matter in this light. We could not break 
into any poor person’s holiday. If such were the case, we must defer 
our plan; but the ever-suggestive, kind-hearted Maria came to the 
rescue. 

“Would you mind, Fraulein, if brother Anton were to drive you 
half way ?” 

Nothing could be more delightful. Nevertheless it was easy for a 
sister to propose what a brother might object to. 

The good-natured girl left the room, and soon returned, her face one 
broad gleam of pleasure. 

“Tt is all arranged,” she joyfully exclaimed. “The father says that 
the way is so steep it would be advisable for you to break the journey. 
Anton will be proud to drive you to Gaisz, at the foot of the Miihlbach 
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Glen. There you can rest this afternoon, sleep all night, and the 
mistress of the inn will procure a guide for you in the morning.” 
Behold us, then, the two Margarets, half an hour later, seated in the 
little green painted one-horse chaise, whilst our handsome young driver 
put in the best horse, whose harness had been polished up until the 
heavy brass ornaments glittered like gold in the sun. The attire of his 
young master was equally noteworthy—a low, broad-brimmed beaver, 
with the sun glistening on the golden tassels and cord, amongst which 





Gaisz PEASANT GoING TO CHURCH. 


a bunch of pink and scarlet carnations were intertwined, that vied in 
colour with his well-cut but very blushing face ; a new jacket of rough 
cloth, and short breeches, revealing two very white knees, which were 
set off by the brilliant blue-ribbed stockings below. 

The Mayr am Hof is the stateliest of a number of ancient aristocratic 
mansions which cluster together in that once favourite resort of the 
Tyrolese nobility, the village of Dietenheim. We had time to return 
every salutation, because to drive surely we must go very slowly 
down the rough village street, where for the last century no vehicle 
of any higher pretensions than a ladder waggon had jolted its sides 
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in the deep sunken ruts. It became quite another matter when once 
the smooth road across the valley to Bruneck was reached. We flew 
then like the wind itself, and before we almost knew it, had stopped 
at the humble village inn of Gaisz. 

A sleepy landlady had to be woke up to the fact that she had 
visitors, and that these were gentlefolk. She gradually opened her 
eyes to her position, and gave us her two chief rooms and the best 
dinner she could prepare—ham and eggs, with wine. The bell was ring- 
ing for the vespers, as it was now one o’clock, and Anton, in accord- 
ance with his pious education, desired to attend. 

Men and women were streaming into the church, situated opposite 
the inn. They were all attired in their best, the most remarkable feature 
in the female costume being the ungainly black woollen wigwams which 
they had placed on their heads, in honour of the great day. 

Whilst the village was at its prayers, we too strolled out into the vast 
temple, to which the mountains of the Taufersthal contributed lofty 
walls, and the snow-fields of Ziller a pure white altar. Nor was it long 
before we had climbed through woods up to the Castle of Neuhaus, 
an ancient fortress, now in the undisturbed possession of swallows, 
those holy birds of the Tyrol, who duly arrive on one particular Wed- 
nesday in the month of May. They possess the fortress, but do not 
take it amiss that an enterprising innkeeper has squeezed a chalet be- 
tween their ruins and the still usable chapel. 

We had ordered coffee from the landlady, and were drinking it out 
of large tumblers, when great drops of rain, and the distant growl of 
thunder, warned us to hasten back to our night quarters. 

Our alarm for the morrow proved needless. The storm, after threat- 
ening, changed its mind, and withdrew its artillery to the range of the 
Dolomites. The next morning was clear but dull. 

The landlady looked before and behind the house. “It will be fine 
weather,” she said, as she leaned against her doorpost. ‘ Journey in 
God, and stay three weeks at Miihlbach.” 

Katarina, the slim, pretty daughter of the house, had been sent with 
us by her mother to carry our travelling-bag and waterproofs. Very 
shortly we had left the Taufers Valley, and were climbing the path 
of a steep mountain glen, down the centre of which leapt and frolicked 
in many a cascade, the Miihlbach, the very waters of our destination. 

Now in slight showers of mist rather than drizzling rain, and now in 
sunshine, we arrived much sooner than we anticipated at the little vil- 
lage of Miihlbach—a cluster of brown weather-beaten chalets, perched 
upon a steep grassy slope, and crowned by the church with its large 
white parsonage : two conspicuous objects from the valley below. 

The village, however, was not the bath-house; that lay at a cong 
siderable distance yet, as we learnt from Katarina. But we had no 
proceeded far, when a turn in the path revealed it some distance up the 
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valley. It was a roomy chalet of wood and plaster, standing on a lofty 
little platform, with a small chapel beside it. Mountains covered with 
fir and larch woods sloped down to it on either hand, and a wall of 
rocky mountains streaked with snow formed the background. 

We discovered a festive appearance about the house on our nearer 
approach ; a green and white flag of modest dimensions fluttered from 
an upper window. ‘Coloured mottoes in evergreen frames covered the 
space above the entrance door. ‘These, we concluded, had reference 
to the preceding day. 

“We greet you in God’s name.” Such was the salutation we 
received from a tall lithe man of forty-five, who, in white shirt-sleeves 
and white apron, had stepped forth to meet us on the little wooden 
balcony. This was the worthy bath proprietor, Josef Niedernbacher, 
who had rented these celebrated iron waters for the last fourteen years, 

A pleasant woman servant in a blue cotton gown appeared, and 
after she had gone through the same ceremony, led us indoors up 
the broad old ladder staircase to the first story. Here she conducted 
us into a little wainscoted chamber, possessing a grand view down the 
deep sloping valley, which at its entrance formed a large V, revealing 
in the intermediate space two horizontal ranges of mountains, 

The maid smiled so honestly towards us, everything looked so 
clean, and so far exceeded our highest expectations, that we felt im- 
mediately happy and at home. The house, to be sure, was of the 
rudest construction, old smoked beams and rafters protruding every- 
where ; outer wooden walls, through which the sun found crevices to 
shine or the wind to blow; old creaking doors with the humblest 
wooden or string fastenings, and roomy nooks and corners in which 
hay might be laid for humble visitors when the old chalet was over- 
flowing, and numbered its fifty instead of its ordinary twenty-five or 
thirty guests. 

The primitive, unsophisticated air of the entire building so charmed 
us that we forgot our fatigue and hunger, and stepped out into the sun- 
shine to take in more of its bearings. An old woman, dressed in a 
bright yellow petticoat, advanced towards us, and introduced herself as 
Madalena, one of the bath guests. 

“And you are from Dietenheim,” she said, to our surprise. “I 
have heard of you before. But why did you not arrive yesterday? 
then it was beautiful! Maybe you would like to see the chapel ?” 

She led us to the little edifice. Its door was festooned with verdant 
pillars formed of larch branches, studded over with scarlet elder- 
berries, and bands of red and white paper. Three pink and white flags 
crowned the whole. The interior was scrupulously clean, Ears of 
Indian corn were suspended from either arm of the cross, to ensure a 
good harvest. 

We were inspecting the decorations round the entrance, when the 
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old woman informed us that the artist himself was in sight: a middle- 
aged man with slightly stooping shoulders and a pleasant expression, 
who was evidently delicate. He lifted his hat courteously as he ad- 
vanced. 

“ Schuster Thomas,” said our aged acquaintance—and she laid as much 
emphasis on the “Schuster” as if it meant prime minister, instead of 
shoemaker—“I have been telling these ladies that you put up all these 
decorations for yesterday. Ah! you are a very great hand at decora- 
tions.” 

We were seated on the smooth turf; Schuster Thomas, with innate 
self-possession and politeness, stood bare-headed before us. He came, 
he told us, from Auf-hofen, the adjoining village to Dietenheim, and 
was here for the waters. He had greatly weakened himself by climbing 
steep mountains and plunging down into deep valleys, in all seasons 
and weathers, to make boots for farmers. 

It was wonderful how large a circle of new acquaintance a few hours 
had brought us ; how many friends of her own the worthy Madalena had 
introduced us to. Humble peasant women, like herself, who had brought 
their food, their linen, their bath rugs with them for eight days of water- 
cure. These Marias, Katarinas, and Nannis cooked each for herself in 
an outer kitchen, a large hut, against which the Meister’s great coppers of 
hot water steamed. They showed each other little civilities over frying- 
pans and earthen jars; or sat outside on the turf, knitting with five pins 
and discoursing on the various mysteries of frying, boiling, salting, and 
pickling. 

The men were in the minority ; they sat in little knots together, and 
conversed much on Rome and the imprisonment of the Holy Father. 
When it became whispered about that the new Welschers, as we were 
called, came from the Eternal City, a halo was cast around our heads 
we little deserved. It brought us into especial note with the greatest 
luminary that ever shed its rays upon the bath-house. 

“But,” said Pater Florian, for it was he, “it must be sad to be in the 
capital of Christianity, when the heretic of Turin tries to dethrone the 
sacred Pontiff.” 

“Yes,” put in a stout, well-to-do looking man, who proved to be a 
peasant wine-grower from Botzen. ‘‘It was different when I and a hun- 
dred of my country-people carried tribute to the Holy Father, and he 
received us in his shining white apparel in the midst of his glory. Well, 
come what may, the Tyrol will be true to the Apostolic See.” 

Pater Florian was a corpulent Capuchin friar, a very confirmation of 
the proverb “laugh and grow fat ;” and so catching was his ringing 
tone that all the men joined in a roar and the women in a gentle titter. 
He was witty too, and as he came regularly every year for a week, to 
drink the waters and to bathe, so many former jokes and present witti- 
cisms were recalled by his merry, burly figure, that the mere sight of him 
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provoked a smile. He was, moreover, well-born and highly educated, 
to judge from his cultivated intonation and clear pronunciation. The 
house and all it contained lay at the disposal of the friar. 

We had arrived on the seventh red-letter day of the Pater’s visit. On 
the morrow he was to depart. After officiating at Rosenkranz in the 
chapel, he had withdrawn to a grassy knoll at some little distance for 
his evening meditations, when a whistle from Maria, or Madel, the 
servant, announced to him in the usual way that his supper was pre- 
pared. To-night, this last evening meal had the character of a farewell 
banquet. The priest of Miihlbach, a regular Dr. Primrose, in long 
pepper-and-salt riding-coat and top-boots, had been invited by the 
master, and sat down, accompanied by the two satellites Peter Pence 
and Thomas the Rhymer, with the hero of the evening: ‘The Meister 
joined the company after supper, carrying ina pack of cards. The ordi- 
nary men and women guests had long retired, but merry roars of 
laughter still issued from the upper chamber, where the banquet had 
been held; and echoed through the wooden chalet, in which every 
sound was uncomfortably audible. The old rafters, even, split their sides 
and groaned with laughter: nor did the tumult cease here, since the 
distant thunder drew nearer and nearer, lightning, at first scarce and 
faint, became faster and brighter, until the very heavens seemed rent 
above the giddy old chalet. The card-players crossed themselves with 
each bright flash, and continued their sport, but stopped their fun and 
laughter as the finger of the clock pointed to eleven. Long after the 
Pater and his friends were hushed in sleep, the roaring thunder and the 
quick lightning played at hide and seek in and around the bath- 
house. 

In the morning it rained, a steady down-pouring, which raised 
the hopes of many of the guests that Pater Florian would still be de- 
tained amongst them. Although the worthy father boasted a very light 
heart, he had a very heavy body, which must in some safe and suitable 
manner be deposited in the Taufersthal. Thomas the Rhymer, who 
was universally acknowledged, both in and out of his trade, to be 
great on understandings, and was always the hero in an emergency, 
discussed the weighty business with the master and the Man of 
Botzen : the result being that he sallied forth under a blue tent, called 
an umbrella, on a secret errand to Miihlbach. 

So far, the friar could go on foot, and there his humble admirers would 
again meet him. At noon the men and women congregated below, and 
flocked out on to the wooden balcony to receive the Pater’s last bit of 
wit, his last blessing, and final present in the shape of sacred picture or 
rosary. The Meister accompanied him bare-headed to the gate, and 
received his benediction. 

In this farewell gathering there were several absent. We missed first 
of all a meagre, shabby old man, who possessed so ancient a face that 
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it looked quite primeval. He had strolled away to a little headland, 
jotted over with rocks and aged tree-trunks, whence he commanded 
the view of the valley and the retreating figures, and looked, himself, 
the image of one of the jagged, thunder-stricken fir-stumps by his side. 
He had once been in the great world ; had been, as a Tyrolese singer, 
as far as Wiesbaden and Heidelberg. Now his voice was gone, and 
he lived silent and alone, absorbed in the past. 

Three other absentees there were. A trio of moth-like men, in drab, 
who were Welschers as we were, only they came from Hungary. Of 
these Hungarian brothers one alone spoke good German, which might 
be the reason why on this, as on all other mornings, they had with- 
drawn to their camp-fire in the woods, a retreat that they never left, 
except for their meals, their beds, or their baths. 

Nor had the excitement in the house at all interfered with their usual 
regimen in any particular, nor in that of the other guests. At eight, as 
usual, the bath bell had rung, followed bya scuffle and hurrying upstairs 
and down. ‘The sound of men’s heavy boots tramping into their bath 
room, the gentler patter of women’s feet (these as often bare as not) 
stepping into the large compartment reserved for them. A silence 
ensued, the Meister stepped backwards and forwards with buckets of 
boiling water. At last all was in order, and as he left a door open the 
following sight disclosed itself. A row of large oval, wooden tubs, the 
tops covered with loose boards, over which a horse-rug was thrown, and 
upon each lay, as it were, a dissevered head. ‘The mouths alone moved, 
and sonorous male voices busily repeated fifty Ave Marias and five Pater- 
nosters, to which a feminine chorus joined in, through the rude wooden 
partition. When the morning rosary was ended, those patients who felt 
weak or sinking had a minimum glass of schnapps handed to them by 
the Meister, who, whilst he had all his patients in hot water, was 
naturally a grave man. Once over, however, his broad grin returned. 
“Why be sad,” he would say, “ we have water enough, without tears, 
at Miihlbach.” ‘Towards one o’clock his face again grew long and 
subdued ; he had again to cure his worst patients, who took baths 
twice a day. Here, however, we would say that none of these were 
really serious cases. All the patients seemed cheerful ; persons, in fact, 
who merely required a little rest and change of air, after a hard, toiling 
life in the valleys below. Otherwise the treatment would be dangerous 
for the Meister, though a shrewd man, is no doctor. 

We, too, had our baths, but in an apartment opposite to the two 
ordinary bath-rooms; and furnished in a superior style, as the tubs were 
enclosed by long, blue cotton curtains. The system was the same, but 
the boiling water and the fiery schnapps were declined. Nor had we 
the same bath attendant as the other women, who were waited on 
by the quiet Madel. No, the perfect silence which reigned in our bath- 
room was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a wild-looking, 
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middle-aged woman, of a compact build. She wore an antiquated 
beaver hat which sloped down into her neck, an old brown knitted 
jacket, covered with cow’s hairs, and a great blue homespun apron, 
pieced at the top with a brown breadth of the same material. Her 
skin was tanned and burnt with constant exposure to hot sun and biting 
wind. Her bright eyes rolled, and her white teeth shone in her grinning 
mouth. 

This was the Meister’s unmarried sister. So we gathered with difficulty, 
from her rapid dialect, as she fussed over us, arranged the sheet around 
our necks, or poked her fingers into the water at the foot of the tub to 
feel the temperature. 

Having supplied us freely with information respecting herself, she 
regarded it as her right to question us. The first answer, which con- 
cerned our names, utterly astonished her. 

“Both Margarétha?” she kept repeating, and glanced with her wild 
black eyes first at one and then at the other. ‘ Both Margarétha! 
Sagerament ! How can I distinguish you ?” 

Towards evening Schuster Thomas returned, and his arrival was 
hailed with the greatest excitement. The Master, Madalena, and 
many another congregated round him to hear how the beloved Pater 
had been conveyed down the mountain. The intelligence which 
the shoemaker gave afforded the greatest satisfaction to his listeners, 
although, to us, the conveyance suggested considerable discomfort in 
summer time. Father Florian had been transported below in a sledge. 

Friday proved as beautiful as the preceding day had been disagree- 
able. The guests, who had been hived up like a swarm of bees, now 
flew abroad to luxuriate and bask in the sunshine. Anna and Gobert, 
the two children of a sedate woman who prided herself on being in 
the full possession of her five senses, crossed the wild rushing brook. 
Old Madalena searched for yellow fungi. The wife of the Bruneck 
tax-gatherer and her friend Rosina had disappeared with a big basket 
and a humble friend. Two young ladies, whom we have hitherto 
omitted to mention, as they were usually over the hills and far away in 
search of roots and wild fruits, or else making really excellent dishes 
with the same in their own special section of Madel’s kitchen ; their 
culinary charms enhanced by their exceeding willingness to share their 
dainty dishes with other less well-supplied mortals. 

The approach to the bath-house had charmed us; yet, if possible, 
the region stretching beyond it delighted us more. It was on this said 
beautiful Friday afternoon that we made its more thorough acquaint- 
ance. The path along the upland defile was a very via triumphalis, 
as if covered with green velvet for the feet of an empress to tread 
upon. Smoothly shaven and shorn meadows sloped on either side, 
studded over with innumerable grey rocks, which formed little fairy 
dominions ; true artists’ nooks and poets’ corners, all bedecked with 
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delicate, silvery lichen, bronze miniature ferns, crimson cranberry 
leaves, and bright green bilberry plants, dainty moss, and golden 
fungi, 

In half an hour we had reached a shanty that kept company with a 
very dilapidated barn. The whole formed a picturesque scene, which 
we were admiring, when our wild woman of the Alps, Kattel, appeared 
at the barn door, pitchfork in hand. It was her senner-hut, her home 
in the mountain which she shared with Hanseli, a goat-boy of eleven, 
and a pretty grey kitten, and we must inspect her belongings. 

We were soon satisfied with the interior, and preferred making the 
further acquaintance of the kitten and of Hanseli on a rock outside. 
The elder Margaret drew out her sketch-book, and the younger did 
her best to entertain the hostess, who had clapped herself down on 
the turf, and clasping her knees with her sun-burnt hands, asked the 
age of her visitors, and then in what country they were born On 
hearing that the lady who was drawing her shanty came from America, 
her eyes became as large as saucers, and she struck the ground with 
her hand in utter astonishment, and addressed an aged pensioner of 
the master’s, who had crept out from the bath-house, to warm in the 
sun, 

“ Babel, that Margaretha there comes from America.” 

The old woman held up her hands, and shook her head. It was 
too far off for her comprehension. England seemed more tangible ; 
and Kattel wished to know whether in all respects it was like the Tyrol. 
She was assured that there were neither so lofty mountains nor such a 
continuous succession of terrific thunderstorms as had at least taken 
place this year in her own country. 

The old woman looked up enquiringly, and when she saw that she 
was encouraged to speak, said: “The storm up here the other night 
was dreadful. It struck that larch tree before my very eyes. But it 
would not have been so terrific if the chapel bell had been rung ; that 
drives the evil spirits away. There are people who, when the lightning 
has flashed, and the thunder raged, have seen the witch of the storm 
combing out her long hair on the top of the mountains which rise in 
the weather quarter.” 

The little goatherd, Hanseli, leaned on his staff open-mouthed. For 
his sake we wished to turn the conversation, which revealed a deeply 
engrained credulity that astonished us. Most opportunely, therefore, 
Kattel’s goats arrived, eighteen in number, guided home at the hour of 
milking by their own faithful instincts, for their keeper Hanseli had 
been playing holiday through the unusual occurrence of visitors. 

A very handsome, dark-eyed young peasant man, who was almost 
lost under the great pile of hay which he bore on his back, had like- 
wise stopped for a passing greeting, and to eye the Welschers, whose 
fame had already spread through the valley. This was Paulus, the 
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brother of Madel at the bath-house, returning to his hut—the Hube 
Alp. Milking must now commence. Kattel fetched her pail, old 
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Babel crept home westward, and the two Margarets proceeded to 
explore the valley. 
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The path which we pursued would have been solitary in the extreme 
had not the tall figure of Paulus been visible ahead as he strolled 
along with huge strides, although bending under his great stack of 
hay. The grass grew tall and wild, the ground was covered with 
hillocks resembling the graves of giants. All was silent. We wandered 
on with a stern, sublime nature, until we stood in an amphitheatre of 
iron mountains, streaked and spotted with snow-; out of whose metallic 
bowels flowed with many a toss and merry murmur the white-foaming 
health-giving brook. Old primeval stumps of fir trees, torn and 
crumbling away by storms and frosts, by hail and lightning, arose 
on all hands, whilst just beyond us lay a cluster of rude, weather-beaten 
chalets with bleached roofs. Aged grey lichen covered the unwieldy 
masses of rock, which had been hurled down from the mountains 
by avalanches occurring many. centuries ago. Between the crevices 
rose up erect the poisonous deep blue monks-hood; the silver melan- 
choly thistle stared forth here and there upon the ground. 

We imagined that we now stood alone at the end of the world. In 
this we soon found we were mistaken, as a group of active men and 
women haymakers appeared from behind one of the chalets and began 
quickly to lift and carry under shelter the last bundles of hay of the sea- 
son. They worked with the evident determination to finish before night- 
fall, and hardly allowed themselves a passing glance at the strangers. 

The sun rested its chin on one of the highest mountains, then dipped 
behind it; and in a second, the hitherto sunlit valley became plunged 
in gloom. An evening chill crept stealthily towards us, ‘and we turned 
our steps to Paulus’s cottage. 

He formed a picture as he stood in the warm glow of a great blazing 
wood fire, in his dusky kitchen, watching his milk which simmered in a 
large frying-pan. Unfortunately our supper was already waiting for us 
two miles off. After we had declined Paulus’s offer of hot milk, he 
entreated us, frying-pan in hand, at least to pay him another visit on the 
morrow. 

We found that Kattel had arrived before us at the bath-house, and 
whilst selling out her goats’ milk to the various guests, who cooked for 
themselves, had informed them of her visitors, what they had said, 
what they had done, and above all that one came from America. We 
were received, therefore, with no little excitement, and were inspected 
minutely by a knot of curious men and women. 

It was dark as we sat at supper. The estimable Anna from Anholz, 
who had come to assist Madel during the important visit of Pater Florian, 
seeing she had cooked for no other masters than priests, and knew 
their ways, had prepared a goodly dish of strauben for us, wonderful 
compositions of batter in the shape of wheels filled in with interlacing 
tubes. 

We now heard singing in the chapel ; and, gliding out of doors to 
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listen, found that it was the haymakers whom we had seen that evening. 
On their way back to Miihlbach they had turned into the little chapel 
to sing an anthem, before descending deeper down into the pitch dark- 
ness, and continuing their way by the rushing torrent. We felt touched 
by it, until all the charm was lost by their turning into the bath-house 
and singing rollicking songs and wild glees for a couple of hours. 

At last the house was quiet, and we were congratulating ourselves 
that we could with ease retire to rest, when our door cautiously opened. 
Anna entered on tiptoe, carrying in her hand a large glass of schnapps. 
Madel came as quietly after her. 

“ Now that all the day’s work is over, and the house still,” said Anna, 
“and as I am going to leave to-morrow, I should esteem it a very 
great favour if you would just tell Madel the tale of the strauben 
over again that you told us at supper. And we hope you will not be 
above a glass of schnapps.” 

More amused than offended, we advised the women servants to go to 
bed, and they sneaked quietly away again with their trinkgeld. 

The pouring rain of the following day did not prevent there being 
many departures. Anna of Anholz, with her clothes in a coloured 
pocket-handkerchief ; our worthy old friend Madalena, who hoped that 
we might sometime meet again, at all events in eternity. The Hun- 
garian brothers, too, their small belongings knotted up in the ends of 
two bright blue cloth scarfs. They had parted with evident regret from 
their sylvan retreat, and had carefully covered the seats with newly cut 
fir boughs, to preserve the moss fresh for any successors. This summer 
parlour is a benevolent bequest on their part ; nevertheless, it is only 
one of many pleasant bowers which are scattered through the mossy 
woodland glens that ascend behind the house. A beautiful pile carpet 
has been spread there by the hand of Dame Nature, and strewn over 
by her with brilliant diamonds of dew, with sparkling rubies, which are 
no other than luscious strawberries that melt in your mouth as if they 
enjoyed being eaten. Here you find little rural nooks, boughs twined 
so as to form a solitary arbour, or else some rock has been fashioned 
into a couch under a shady fir tree. 

This lofty glen reminds one of that particular mountain in Switzerland 
where every kind of dumb creature is allowed by law to live in unre- 
strained liberty, and, knowing no fear, trusts in man. It is even so 
here: without any laws framed and passed, the chamois springs from 
lofty crag to crag, unchased, unwatched. The only bird which we hear 

of as being sometimes shot is a grey crow, that the Miihlbachers declare 
requires a peculiar kind of gun. The domestic animals testify to the 
unfailing kindness of their masters by the confiding manner in which 
they approach you. Young calves come up to you to have their heads 
rubbed, follow you home, and seem quite aggrieved that you do not 
ask them in to coffee. A group of pretty, playful kids were in the 
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habit of paying court to the Hungarian brothers, and followed them 
constantly to their crackling fire. . 

All the goats of the village of Miihlbach have become particular 
friends of ours, to say nothing of Andreas, the tall village goatherd, a 
lank youth of sixteen, who thrives on a daily loaf of hard rye bread, 
and water from the stream. Listen to the tinkling of the goat bells 
becoming each moment more distinctly audible. It is growing late. 
The evening light rests upon the mountain tops, and glints upon the 
mossy carpet in the sloping larchwoods. Andreas himself, in goatly 
colours, stands on the mountain brow, collecting his herd of fourscore 
and three. At his call his creatures answer and bound towards him, 
young and old, black, brown, grey, reddish tawny, and milk white. 
Some of the patriarchs rise upon their hind hoofs and lovingly caress 
his face, or poke their inquisitive old noses into his pockets ; whilst the 
younger ones, the merry little kids, run over him when he lies down, 
put their dainty feet upon his breast, and try to wake him, when he 
feigns to be asleep. Thus the goats and the one little black sheep, 
which keeps them company, disappear down the descent, towards the 
sawmill and the beck. 

Nor is little dog Bubé sorry. Silly little Booby, who stands in perfect 
horror of the goats. Bubé belongs to the wife of the tax-gatherer, but 
discovering in a happy moment that we kept almost as excellent a table, 
and were really good company in a walk, he transferred to us a portion 
of his affections and his unbounded confidence. This, however, was 
doomed eventually to be greatly shaken. One memorable evening, 
Bubé, having already enjoyed a capital meal, was enticed out of the 
room with a lettuce stalk and the door shut upon him. This was an 
insult, and a piece of unexpected treachery which keenly wounded 
doggie’s susceptible and very delicate feeling of honour. The next day 
he fairly cut us; in vain did we attempt a reconciliation by means of 
caressing words and tempting morsels. This was particularly trying, as 
we had fully depended upon the assistance of friend Bubé in the secret 
and summary disposal of sundry krapfen, which had been forced upon 
us by Madel, with the assurance that her mother in Miihlbach had 
made them with especial reference to us. 

Krapfen! could they only have known the horror which the very 
word sent through us. Hollow oblong cakes made as of sodden parch- 
ment, a hundred at a time, smelling too often of rancid butter, and 
pressed upon you at all seasons by officious, well-meaning peasant 
women. An exception, however, must be made in favour of the thick- 
dough krapfen, when eaten hot out of the pan. Krapfen day, accord- 
ing to the old Tyrolese rule, is Friday, and all great festivals and 
seasons of hard work, when the labourers receive a certain number in 
part payment. Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, are properly dump- 
ling days ; these are made of bread stuffed with squares of fat bacon, 
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and Bologna sausage, and entirely depend upon the care and delicacy 
in making, to be good or bad. The first two days we were in despair 
about our food, but gradually we fell into a regular routine. We dis- 
covered Madel’s strongest points, and with capital roasts of mountain 
mutton, pancakes, and strauben, would not have changed with a duke. 

Thus one quiet day rapidly succeeded another, and our second 
Saturday had come. Still we tarried ; we were loath to go; we would 
fain stay just a little longer. 

One afternoon we too walked to Paul’s favourite village. We rested 
on a small, natural battlement before the church, formed in the steep 
slopes of the verdant mountain, which rises a thousand feet or more 
upwards, with here and there a roomy chalet cutting against the sky. 
These are surrounded above and below on either hand by plots of great, 
leaved cow-cabbage, by crops of cut rye, and ripening, erect corn. Old 
dwarfed and gnarled mountain ash are dotted over the sparse rocky soil. 
There is no churchyard ; people do not die at Miihlbach—but all the 
land is one great God’s acre—one royal Court of Peace. Before the 
church, in this little battlemented terrace, which is carpeted with the 
softest turf, rises a lofty cross of red-brown painted wood, with a small 
stone kneeling-bench before the emblem of a salvation. 

What a view from this terrace! Far, far below, the wide valley of 
Puster, dotted over with white, comfortable villages, which follow the 
course of a winding river. Great round, wood-covered hills break up 
the uniformity of the valley, whilst the intermediate spaces are a perfect 
patchwork of green meadow, yellow corn, and rich brown soil, freshly 
turned up by the plough of the industrious bauer, who hardly removes 
his corn before he sweeps away all signs of stubble. 

Irregular mountains, covered with meadows and dark firwood, which 
all into regular combes, surround the Pusterthal, and the two entrances 
to that of Taufers. Here and there some old knight’s or bishop’s castle, 
now inhabited by peasants, gives a feudal, romantic character to the scene 
This is still more enhanced southwards, where the great Dolomite giants 
rise against the horizon, stern, yet softened and mellowed by time ; 
their rugged, furrowed sides, their jagged points, and immense masses 
looking like ancient crusaders in full armour array. 

The weather was exquisitely beautiful, each day a very sabbath of rest. 
The air was so clear that every crevice was perceptible; it seemed that 
had a pin been lying upon the opposite mountains, you must have 
seen it. The lawny meadows were wonderfully soft, and of a metallic 
green, whilst the mossy dingles in the shady woods wooed you into 
their cool retreats. Not a sound in the air, save the sharp chirp of 
multitudinous grasshoppers and the constant roar of the rushing waters. 

The Miihlbach bath-house exercised a strange fascination over us. 
Our first friends had all fulfilled their little term here, and had dis- 
appeared like shadows on the wall. Bubé, who eventually became - 
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reconciled, had accompanied his mistress and her friend Rosina again 
to Bruneck. All the Marias, Katarinas, and Nannis, with the Old Man 
of the Mountain, who belonged to the early days, had vanished like a 
dream, making way for others of their class, with whom now we were 
going to deliberate. 

It was one of the last days, and we went out of doors, taking Herr 
von Zingerle’s book * with us, and sat down by two old women, who 
appeared suitable umpires in matters of tradition. We opened the 
volume and began to read some old saws. 

The fact of a book being read aloud proved an irresistible charm, and 
before we were aware, we had around us a council of ten, all eager 
and willing to pass judgment, or give, if needful, their own opinions. 

The most prominent speaker was a little old man who had just 
arrived. He might have been tall once, but both he and his hat had 
dwindled down with years. 

He came in time to hear the remark that Sunday children are sup- 
posed to see spirits, and being evidently a voluble, chirpy old man, 
who might have been painted as the village politician, he instantly 
proffered the remark that, although he was not born on a Sunday but a 
Saturday, he could relate his experiences. 

This being considered irrelevant, another new comer, but of an hour 
earlier, rose to speak. 

**T was, however, born on a Sunday, and can prove that the question 
in point is undoubtedly true. Once, thirty years ago, I saw a ghost. 
I was not in those days a dealer in wax, but a man-servant on a large 
farm. My master and mistress had often heard noises, but had seen 
nothing. It was not yet St. Michael’s mass, and I had gone to bed 
in the dark, when I heard a strange shuffling in my room, as of. bare 
feet dragged across the boards. I suddenly perceived a tall male 
figure before me; cold as death he was from top to toe, and before I 
knew what he was about he had clutched me round the throat with his 
icy fingers. I struggled to free myself, flung him from me, and he 
escaped by the window. A nightmare, does the lady say? No, it was 
no delusion. Naturally, working in the open air made me sleepy, but 
that night I never closed my eyes. With morning dawn theré were red 
marks visible on my neck, where the chill fiend had collared me, and 
a pain in my throat which lasted three days.” 

This story having been received with rapt attention, popular 
notions concerning animals, plants, and the weather were discussed. 
An elderly carpenter now led the conversation. He had been an 
annual guest at the bath-house for the last ten years, ever since an 
accident through which he had suffered severe injuries to his collar-bone 
and ankles by some timber-work of a house falling with him. He 

* A curious collection of ancient usages and proverbs, that had this year appeared 
at Innsbruck in a second edition. 
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liked mysteries that could be solved in a natural manner, as in the 
custom on St. Gregory’s day, March 12th, for the men to climb into 
the tallest trees to listen if the wind blows. Should there be a breeze 
they descend and prepare for a continuance of winter, but if the air 
be still they rejoice, for spring is at the door. 

Most of the women were like weather-vanes; they agreed with 
each last opinion ; all but two exceptions, that of the wax-dealer’s wife, 
who always judged for herself, and an elderly female, the mother of 
thirteen children, whom she had established in the world, and was now 
free to go and come, to speak or be silent just as she liked. She was 
extremely fond of reading, and looked askance at the print througi. * 
pair of crooked spectacles, without bows, which she balanced on her 
long straight nose. She had a deep, immovable commiseration for 
souls in Purgatory, believed that a bit of butter left on the tripod of 
the kitchen on Saturday nights might be serviceable to them for the 
anointing of their burns. She equally regarded it as a pity that the 
venerable custom of laying a krapfen or some other delicacy on the 
table for them on All Souls’ Eve had disappeared. 

It was now the favourite coffee hour; detachments dwindled away to 
cook their afternoon beverage in the kitchen, others strolled towards 
the house to receive a steaming bowl from the hands of Maria. 

We had, however, raised unwittingly a ghost that we found it hard 
work again to lay. The reading of the “entertaining book,” as 
Zingerle’s work was designated, had caused a perfect commotion. The 
men and women could think and talk of nothing else, and produced 
innumerable addenda of their own. ‘Tales of will-o’-the-wisps that 
were no other than goblins, visions, and enchantments, poured from 
their lips with the rapidity of the mountain torrent. 

Groups of women lay in wait for us, knitting in hand, to hear their 
tales, or to give them out of the book new food for speculation. Men 
stealthily crept after us along the sunny meadow path with the petition 
that we would read aloud just once again. We were afraid lest we 
might have encouraged these big children in the continuation of many 
foolish sayings and doings. 

We saw much of the loquacious little village politician. His eyes 
followed us with admiring glances, or a friendly nod. He spent his odd 
moments seated on a bench in the sunshine, making rosaries of bright 
tin wire and imitation coral beads, which once had come from Rome. 

Our friend in the wax trade usually strolled in the direction which 
we preferred for our afternoon walk. He always appeared surprised to 
meet us, but would return in our company, and discoursed on the way 
zoncerning the rise or fall in wax, the journeys which he had to make 
to Augsburg and Munich, and many another town, to purchase it. He 
then returned with his large supplies to Innsbruck, where the church 
candles were made. The demand for wax was so great that cargoes 
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came from England, and other European countries ; even from Africa, 
sent by the missionaries. 

One by one the members of this last little circle, each with his 
basket on his back, quietly disappeared down the hill, and we were 
once more surrounded by new faces, the veterans of the bath-house. 

Yet our time has come at last. We must take a long farewell of the 
solitary defile, of its rushing torrent, of our merry friends the goats, of 
Andreas their leader; of Kattel, her goat-boy, and her kitten; of 
Paulus, who hopes we will come another year, for a long Sommer- 
frisch. This very morning we must go. In an hour; and a sturdy 
young Trina will bear away our shawls and other belongings in a butte 
on her back. We shall have taken farewell of Madel, who vows that 
she too will pack up and follow us to Rome. We shall have shaken 
hands with the Meister and paid him the guldens which he claims: 
a sum that many of our friends might call much for a charity, yet very 
little for a bonnet. 

We have no calendar; and it requires much calculation to arrive at 
the day of the month. Fortunately an old newspaper comes to our 
assistance, whereby we reckon up, and find that it is Wednesday, 
September 6th. Thus the words of the hostess at Gaisz have proved 
true to the letter, when she said : 

‘Journey in God, and stay three weeks at Miilhbach.” 
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BY THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


BITTER December midnight, and the up-express panting through 
its ten minutes’ rest at Rugby. What with passengers just ar- 
riving, and passengers just departing ; what with the friends who came 
to see the last of the departing passengers, or to meet the arriving ones; 
the platform was full enough, I can assure you; and I had some diffi- 
culty in making my way from carriage to carriage, even though I 
generally find that people (almost unconsciously, perhaps) move aside 
for the guard when they see him walking up or down close to the car- 
riage doors. This difficulty was increased, too, by the manceuvres of 
my companion, a London detective, who had joined me to give him- 
self a better opportunity of examining the passengers. Keenly he did 
it, too, in that seemingly careless way of his; and, while he appeared 
to be only an idle, lounging acquaintance of my own, I knew that under 
his unsuspected scrutiny it was next to impossible for the thieves he 
was seeking to escape—even in hampers. I didn’t trouble myself to 
help him, for I knew it wasn’t necessary; yet I was as anxious as 
hundreds of others were that those practised thieves, whom the police 
had been hunting for the last two days, should be caught as they de 
served. 

Sometimes we came upon a group which my companion could not 
take in at a glance, and then he always found himself unusually cold, 
and stopped to stamp a little life into his petrified feet. Of course for 
me this enforced standing was the signal for an attack of that persistent 
questioning with which railway guards are familiar ; and, in attending 
to polite questioners who deserved answering, and unpolite ones who 
insisted on it, I had not much time for looking about me ; but presently 
I did catch myself watching a girl who stood alone at some distance. 
A girl very pretty and pleasant to look upon, I thought, though her 
face, and her dress, and her attitude were all sad. She stood just at 
the door of the booking office; a tall, slight girl, in deep mourning, 
with a quantity of bright, fair hair platted high upon her head, as well 
as hanging loosely on her shoulders; with a childishly innocent face, 
and pretty, bewildered eyes. I wished I could have gone straight to * 
her, and put her into one—the most comfortable—of the line of 
carriages at which she gazed so timidly. Just as I hesitated, a very re- 
markable figure elbowed its way to me; a stout, grandly-dressed old 
lady, panting painfully, and almost piercing me with a pair of restless, 
half-opened eyes, that looked out through the gold-rimmed spectacles 
perched on her sharp nose. Two porters followed her, laden with bags, 
cloaks, umbrellas, and flowers—the only flowers in the station,I expec 
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that winter night—and one of the men winked at me over her head, while 
the other guarded her treasures with a face of concentrated anxiety, and 
thoughts engrossed by possible fees. 

“This is the London train, is it, ga’ad?” she asked, peering sharply 
into my face with her half-closed eyes, as if she found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish me even through her spectacles. 

From her whole attitude I guessed her to be deaf, but I never 
guessed Aow deaf. until, afier yelling my answer so loud that the engine- 
driver must have heard it eighteen carriages off, she still remained 
stonily waiting for it. 

“Deaf as a dozen posts,” said the detective, aloud, giving the old 
lady an expressive little nod in the direction of the train. 

“ Slow train?” she asked, in that plaintive tone which the very deaf 
often use. , 

“Mail!” I shouted, putting my mouth as close to her cheek as I 
fancied she would like. 

“ Ale/” she shrieked back at me, the spectacles shaking a little on 
her thin nose. “ Why should you want ale for listening to civil questions 
that you are paid to answer? Ale indeed ! I believe railway men think 
of nothing else.” 

Then she shook her head angrily and waddled off, looking as acid 
an old party as I should ever try to avoid. In at every door she peered 
through her glittering glasses, the two porters following her, until she 
made a stop before an empty second-class carriage near my van, and 
with much labour and assistance got herself and her packages into it. 

When I passed, a few minutes afterwards, she was standing in the 
doorway, effectually barring the door to any other passenger by her own 
unattractive appearance there, and prolonging with an evident relish the 
anxiety of the obsequious porters. I fancy that though the purse she 
fumbled in was large, the coin she wanted was but small, for I passed on 
and left her still searching, and still asking questions of the men, but 
hearing nothing either of their replies or of the loud asides in which 
they indulged to each other. I had reached the other end of the train, 
and was just about making my way back to my own van, when the 
young lady I had before noticed went slowly in front of me towards 
the empty first-class compartment near which I stood. 

“Am I right for Euston?” she asked me gently, as she hesitated at 
the door. 

“All right, Miss,” I said, taking the door from her, and standing 
while she got in. “Any luggage?” For from that very moment I 
took her in a sort of way into my charge, because she was so thoroughly 
alone, you see, not having any friends there even to see her 
off. 

“No luggage, thank you,” she answered, putting her little leather 
satchel down beside her on the seat, and settling herself in the corner 
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farthest from the open door. “ Do we stop anywhere between here 
and London ?” 

“ Don’t stop again, Miss, except for a few minutes to take tickets.” 
Then I looked at her as much as to say, “ You're all right, because I’m 
the guard,” and shut the door. 

I suppose that, without exactly being aware of it, I kept a sort of 
watch over this carriage, for I saw plainly enough a lazy young gentle- 
man who persistently kept hovering about it and looking in. His in- 
quisitive eyes had of course caught sight of the pretty face in there 
alone, and I could see that he was making up his mind to join her ; but 
he seemed doing it ina most careless and languid manner. He was no 
gentleman for that reason, I said to myself, yet his dress was handsome, 
and the hand that played with his long, dark beard was small and 
fashionably gloved. Glancing still into the far corner of that one first- 
class compartment, he lingered until the last moment was come; then, 
quite leisurely, he walked up to the door, opened it, entered the car- 
riage, and in an instant the door was banged to behind him. Without 
the least hesitation I went up to the window, and stood near it while 
the lamp was fitted in the compartment. The gentleman was stand- 
ing up within, drawing on a dark overcoat; the young lady in the dis- 
tant corner was looking from the window as if even the half-darkness 
was better to look at than this companion. Mortified a good deal at 
the failure of my scheme for her comfort ; I went on to my van, beside 
which the detective waited for me. 

“No go, you see,” he muttered crossly, “and yet it seemed to me 
so likely that they’d take this train.” 

“T don’t see how it shoud seem likely,” I answered, for I hadn’t gone 
with him in the idea. “It doesn’t seem to me very likely that three 
such skilful thieves as you are dodging, who did their work in this 
neighbourhood so cleverly two nights ago, should leave the station 
any night by the very train which the police watch with double sus- 
picion.” 

“ Doesn't it?” he echoed, with a most satirical knowingness. “ Per- 
haps you haven’t yet got it quite clear in your mind how they w7// 
leave the town ; for it’s sure enough that they haven’t left it up to now, 
That they’ll be in a hurry to leave it, is sure enough, too, for this 
jsn’t the sort of place they’ll care to hide in longer than necessary. 
Well, what’s the hardest place for us to track them in?—London. 
And what’s the easiest place for them to get on sea from ?—London. 
Then naturally enough to London they’ll want to go. Isn’t this a fast 
train, and shouldn’t you choose a fast train if you were running away 
from the police?” 

I didn’t tell him what sort of a train I should choose, because I 
hadn’t quite made up my mind ; and he was looking cross enough for 
anything in that last glimpse I caught of him. 
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Having nothing better to do, I wondered a good deal how these 
thieves could arrange their getting away while the walls were covered 
with the description of them, and every official on the line was up in it. 
There was no doubt about their being three very dexterous knaves, 
but then our detective force was very dexterous too, though they 
weren’t knaves (and I do believe the greater dexterity is generally on 
the knavish side), and so it was odd that the description still was in- 
effective and the offered reward unclaimed. I read over again the 
bill in my pocket which described the robbers. ‘‘ Edward Capon, alias 
Captain Winter, alias John Pearson, alias Dr. Crow; a thickset, active 
man, of middle height, and about fifty years of age; with thick iron- 
grey hair and whiskers, dark grey eyes, and an aquiline nose. Mary 
Capon, his wife,a tall woman of forty ; with a handsome, fair face, a 
quantity of very red hair, and a cut across her under lip. Edward 
Capon, their son, a slightly built youth of not more than fifteen or 
sixteen” (though, for the matter of that, I thought he might have had 
cunning enough for twice his age), ‘with closely-cut black hair, light 
grey eyes, and delicate features.” 

We all knew this description well enough, and for two days had kept 
our eyes open, hoping to identify them among the passengers. But 
our scrutiny had all been in vain; andas the train rushed on, I felt how 
disappointed the police at Euston would be when we arrived again 
without even tidings of them. 

I was soon tired of this subject, and went back to worrying myself 
about the sad-looking, yellow-haired girl, who had so evidently wished 

‘to travel alone, and been so successfully foiled in the attempt by that 
intrusive fop with the handsome beard. Foolishly I kept on thinking 
of her, until, as we were dashing almost like lightning through the wind 
and darkness, only fifteen or twenty minutes from Chalk Farm, the 
bell in my van rang out with a sharp and sudden summons. I never 
wondered for a moment who had pulled the cord. Instinctively I knew, 
and—it was the carriage farthest from my van! I left my place almost 
breathlessly as the engine slackened speed, and, hastening along the 
footboard, hesitated at no window until I reached the one from which 
I felt quite sure that a frightened young face would be looking out. My 
heart literally beat in dread as I stopped, and looked into the carriage. 
What did I see? Only the two passengers buried in their separate 
corners. The young lady raised her head from the book she held, and 
looked up at me astonished—childishly and wonderingly astonished. 

“Has anything happened to the train ?” she asked, timidly. 

The gentleman roused himself leisurely from a seemingly snug 
nap. ‘What on earth has stopped us in this hole?” he said, rising ; 
and pushing his handsome face and his long beard past me at the 
window. 

It was only too evident that the alarm had not been given from this 
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carriage ; yet the feeling had been such a certainty to me that it was 
long before I felt quite convinced to the contrary ; and I went on along 
the footboard to other carriages very much more slowly than I had 
gone first to that one. Utter darkness surrounded us outside, but from 
the lamplit compartments eager heads were thrust, searching for the rea- 
son of this unexpected stoppage. No one owned to having summoned 
me until I reached that second-class carriage near my own van (which I 
had hastened past before), where the fidgety, deaf, old lady who had 
amused me at Rugby sat alone. I had no need to look in, and question 
her. Her head was quite out of the window; and, though she had 
her back to the light and I couldn’t see her face, her voice was cool 
enough to show that she was not overpowered by fear. 

“What a time you’ve been coming,” she said. “ Where is it?” 

“ Where’s what ?” 

But though I yelled the question with all my might and main, I 
believe I might just as hopefully have questioned the telegraph post 
which I could dimly see beside us, and have expected an answer along 
the wires. 

“‘Where’s the small luncheon basket ?” she enquired, pulling out her 
long purse with great fussiness. ‘A small luncheon basket, my good 
man, and make haste.” 

Shall I ever forget the sharp expectancy of the old lady’s eyes as 
they looked into mine, first over, then under, then through her glitter- 
ing gold-rimmed spectacles? What surprised me most particularly was 
the fact of her decidedly zo¢ being, as anyone might suppose, a raving 
lunatic. 

“Be quick with the small luncheon basket, please,” she said, re- 
signedly sitting down, and pouring the contents of her purse out into 
her lap, “ I’m as hungry as I can be.” 

I suppose that when she looked up at me from the silver she was 
counting she saw my utter bewilderment—I didn’t try now to make 
her hear, for I knew it to be hopeless—for she raised her voice 
suddenly to a shrill pitch of peevishness, and pointed with one shaking 
hand to the wall of the carriage. 

“Look there! Doesn’t it say ‘Small luncheon baskets. Pull down 
the cord.’ I want a small luncheon basket, so I pulled down the cord. 
Make haste and get it me, or I’ll report you to the manager.” 

Seeing now that she was almost as blind as she was deaf, I began to 
understand what she meant. On the spot to which she pointed above 
the seat opposite her two papers were posted in a line ; one the adver- 
tisement of “Small luncheon baskets” supplied at Rugby, the other, 
the Company’s directions for summoning the guard and stopping the 
train in cases of danger. As they happened to be placed, the large 
letters did read as she had said: 


‘¢ SMALL LUNCHEON BASKETS PULL DOWN THE CorRD.” 
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While I was gazing from her to the bills, getting over a bit of my 
astonishment, and she was giving me every now and then a sharp 
touch on the shoulder to recall me to my duty, and hasten me with 
her refreshment, we were joined by one of the Directors who happened 
to be going up to town by the express. But his just and natural wrath 
—loud as it was—never moved the hungry old lady; no, not in the 
slightest degree. She never heard one word of it; and only mildly 
insisted, in the midst of it, that she was almost tired of waiting for her 
small luncheon basket. 

With a fierce parting shot, the Director tried to make her understand 
that she had incurred a penalty of £5, but he couldn’t, though he 
bawled it at her until the poor old thing—perhaps mortified at having 
taken so much trouble for nothing ; perhaps overcome by her hunger ; 
perhaps frightened of the commotion she saw though didn’t hear— 
sank back in her seat in a strong fit of hysterics, and let the shillings 
and sixpences roll out of her lap and settle under the seats, 

It seemed to me a long time before we started on again, but I 
suppose it was only a six or seven minutes’ delay after all. I expect I 
should have waited to explain the stoppage to the pretty young girl of 
whom I considered myself a sort of protector; but, as I said, she was 
at the very opposite end of the train, and I was in hastenow. There 
must have been a good laugh in several of the carriages where the 
cause of our stoppage got whispered about. As for me, when I got 
back into my van, solitary as it was, I chuckled over it until we 
stopped at Chalk Farm to take tickets. 

It seemed to me that the train was taken into custody as soon as it 
stopped here. 

“‘ Of course you have the carriage doors all locked, and I’ll go down 
with you while you open them one byone. My men are in possession 
of the platform.” 

This was said to me by Davis, a detective officer whom I knew 
pretty well by now, having had a good bit to do with him about this 
Warwickshire robbery. 

“Tt is no use,” I said, before we started, “the train was searched, as 
you may say, at Rugby. Every passenger has undergone a close 
scrutiny, I can tell you. What causes such scientific preparation for 
us here?” 

“A telegram received ten minutes ago,” he answered. “It seems 
that two of the thieves we are dodging are in this train in clever dis- 
guises. We haye shad pretty full particulars, though the discovery 
wasn’t made until after you left the junction. Have you noticed”— he 
dropped his voice’a little here—“a young lady and gentleman together 
in either carriage ?” 

I felt a bit of an odd catching in my breath as he spoke. “No,” I 
said, quite in a hurry. “No young lady and gentleman delonging 
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together; but there may be plenty in the train. What if there are, 
though? There was no young lady or gentleman among the robbers!” 

“‘ Among the robbers,” rejoined Davis, with suppressed enjoyment, 
“was a woman who’d make herself into anything ; and you must own 
that a gentleman with a dark, long beard isn’t bad for a lady known 
to us pretty well by her thick red hair and a cut on her under lip,” 

“ But the young lady?” I asked, cogitating this. 

“Ah! the young lady. True enough; well, what should you say, 
now, if I told you she grew out of that boy with the closely cut, dark 
hair that we're after.” 

I remembered the pretty plaits, and the loose falling hair. I re- 
membered the bewilderment in the eyes which entirely hid their natural 
expression, and I didn’t answer this at all. 

‘“‘T wish I had as good a chance of catching the old fellow as I have 
of catching the woman and boy,” continued Davis, as we moved slowly 
past the locked luggage van. “I know /hey’re here, and that I shall 
recognize them under any disguise ; but we’ve no clue yet to the older 
rascal. It’s most aggravating that, by some means, we’ve lost sight of 
the biggest rogue of all. Come along.” 


I did come along; feeling very stupidly glad that there was all 
the train to search before we could reach that carriage at the other 


end, where sat the girl whom I had, in a way, taken under my pro- 
tection. 

“When are we to be allowed to leave this train, pray? Call mea 
cab,” cried the deaf old lady, plaintively, as we reached her carriage, 
and found her gazing out in most evident and utter ignorance of all 
that was going on around her. “I am locked in, Ga’ad. Do you 
hear?” 

I heard ; ay, sharp enough. I only wished she could hear me as 
readily. Davis stood aside watching while I unlocked her door and 
helped her down. Then, seeing her helplessness, and her countless 
packages, he beckoned a porter to her, winking expressively to call 
his attention to a probable shilling. 

Carriage after carriage we examined ; and though Davis detected no 
thief, he turned away only more and more hopefully from each. He 
was so sure they were there, and that escape was impossible. We 
reached the last carriage in the line , and now my heart beat in the 
oddest manner possible. 

“Ts this compartment empty, then?” asked Davis, while my fingers 
were actually shaking as I put my key in the door of the centre one.’ 
“‘ Empty and dark ?” 

“Even if it had been empty it wouldn’t have, een left dark,” I 
muttered, looking in. “Hallo! what’s come to the lamp?” 

I might well ask what was come to the lamp, for the compartment 
was as dark as if it had never been lighted: yet had not I myself stood 
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and watched the lighted lamp put in at Rugby? And—the carriage 
was empty too! 

“Why was this?” asked the detective, turning sharply upon me. 
“ Why was not the lamp lighted?” 

But the lamp was lighted, and burning now as sensibly as the 
others—if we could but have seen it. As we soon discovered, the glass 
was covered by a kind of tarpaulin, intensely black and strongly 
adhesive, and the carriage was as completely dark as if no lamp had 
been there at all. The perplexity in Davis’s face was as great as 
my own, when I told him who had travelled here. “They couldn’t 
have left the train Aere, at any rate,” he said; and I knew that as well 
as he did. 

But you have guessed the end. During those few minutes that we 
stopped on the line, the two thieves—darkening the lamp even after I 
had left them, and using their own key—had left the carriage under 
cover of the darkness ; managing their escape in their black dresses 
out into the blackness of the night as cleverly as they had managed 
their theft and subsequent concealment. But how could they have 
depended on this unusual delay—this exquisite opportunity given them 
in the utter darkness, close to the city, yet at no station? When £ 
officially made my deposition, and explained the cause of our stoppage, 
something of the truth seemed to break upon us all; but it wasn’t 
for a good while that it settled into a certainty. Then it got clear to 
everybody that the older scoundrel had duped us more ingeniously 
than the younger ones. As the incapable old lady (deaf as a stone, 
and so blind that she had to peer through her glittering glasses, with 
eyes always half closed, and so hungry that she had to stop the train 
for a luncheon basket) he had played upon us the neatest trick of all. 
Where on earth were the thick iron-grey hair and whiskers by which 
we were to have identified him? But by the time the police saw the 
whole thing clearly it was too late to follow up any clue to him. 

The cab which had taken the eccentric old lady and her parcels and 
flowers from Euston was lost in the city, and could not be tracked. A 
high reward was offered for information, but no one ever won it. My 
firm belief is that it was no legitimately licensed cab at all, but one 
belonging to the gang, and part of the finished fraud. I verily 
believe, too, that sometimes now—though perhaps on the other side 
the channel—those three practised knaves enjoy a hearty laugh over 
that December journey by night-express. 

Davis still assures me, with the most cheerful confidence, that he 
shall yet have the’ pleasure some day of trapping three of the most 
expert and skilful thieves in Britain. I wish I felt as sure of it. 

MarK HARDCASTLE. 
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VIOLETTA. 


FEW miles from Vienna lies a small village, the name of which 

I have forgotten. But that mattets little, for there is not such 

another enchanting spot in the whole world. On the height stands a 

chapel, its grey walls overgrown with ivy, and roses facing the windows; 

neat white cottages peep out from amid the surrounding foliage, the 
whole peaceful retreat enclosed with stately lime and chestnut trees. 

The cottage of the village “ Cantor” was the most charming of all, 
hidden as it was by flowers which were the delight of the old Cantor’s 
life ; and here, amid roses, lilies, tulips, and violets, grew the loveliest 
blossom of them all—his little daughter Violetta. He buried his 
faithful life’s companion when the child had reached her sixth year, and 
that was the great sorrow of a life which otherwise had flowed on 
still and tranquil as a brook. But there was one mighty, powerful 
consoler always near him, who, with gentle hand, turned aside every 
care and trouble, and entwined him tenderly in her arms when his true 
wife had closed her eyes in death. This comforter was “ Musika,” 
who alone reigned supreme over the most passionate aspirations of his 
heart. 

One carefully hoarded treasure, an old spinet, stood in the corner of 
his little parlour, and here it was that the Cantor communed with the 
spirits of the great Bach and Handel, and blissfully entered into the 
magic realms of sound which they, and the old Italian masters, threw 
open to him. 

Violetta did not find these communings altogether entrancing : the 
spinet often grumbled and groaned in a wonderful manner, and the 
Cantor’s fingers did not always move nimbly enough from note to note. 
However, she was very guarded, and said nothing, but sat there, quiet 
and cheerful, at her work. Then, when the musician, at the height of 
enthusiasm, ceased playing, and turned to her with mute though 
inspired looks, she would nod to him smilingly, or kiss him gently on 
the forehead, and her father would tell her all about those ald masters ; 
though she could not believe that Sebastian Bach, the great ruler of 
harmony, had worn an ugly, long peruke, or that Meister Handel was 
an inveterate snuff-taker. She had imagined something very different, 
and many a bright picture was thus rudely destroyed. But, oh, happy 
Violetta, she also had seen one of the “ Tone Masters,” a never-to-be- 
forgotten event! The people called him Father Haydn; but Vio- 
letta’s father always called him “ his King ;” and deep down in the depths 
of his heart glowed a reverence and love too fervid for his child’s con- 
ception. 

When a little girl, her father once took her to the great capital, and 
there, in a fine church, she heard some splendid music, called “ The 
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Seasons.” The child’s soul was almost oppressed by the mighty 
masses of sound which, for the first time, swept over her, and yet Vio- 
letta was blissfully, wonderfully entranced. She dreamt of “Spring ;” 
then “ Summer-heat ” breathed over her ; then sounded the merry hunt- 
ing horns, reminding one of “ Autumn ;” and, as “ Winter ” drew 
near, she clung closer and closer to her father. He sat beside his 
child, almost unconscious of her existence, and listened breathlessly ; 
his face, with the large dark eyes, bathed in beatitude, while he laughed 
and cried by turns. When all had ended he took her by the hand, 
and hurried silently from the church. Outside stood many people, old 
and young, men and women, and, in their midst, a thin, elderly man, 
with a face of peace, and eyes like the heavens. ‘ Vater Haydn!” re- 
sounded on all sides. Violetta looked up with overflowing eyes of 
timid reverence ; but Haydn had a friendly word and look for all, while 
smiles of gentle mirth played round his lips, and lighted up his radiant 
countenance. Just then Violetta’s father, in his homely black clothes, 
pressed through the throng, and, seizing Haydn’s hand, ere the latter 
was aware, cried, with half-inaudible voice, “Thanks to you, Vater 
Haydn.” And the Master pressed his hand, and nodded smilingly 
to him. 

Now, although Violetta really saw all this, she had to listen to an 
almost daily account of the event ; for was it not the bright spot in her 
father’s life? ‘If I see ‘my king’ again,” he used sometimes to say, “I 
tell you, Herzenskind, I shall die of joy ; for while I held that creative 
blessed hand in mine, it seemed as if my heart must burst !” 

One day, when the little village wore its gayest dress of rose and lime- 
blossoms, it so happened that Violetta sat in the arbour, sunk in reverie 
—her father was reading in the garden—when suddenly a merry voice 
was heard humming a tune behind the thick hedge close to her, and 
there appeared the joyous face of a young and active man. He 
seemed tired, and carried a portfolio and a stout stick in his hand. A 
small black hat covered a head with wildly scattered dark-brown locks, 
and a tame starling perched on his shoulder. “ Dear, charming girl, let 
me come in!” implored the stranger, and his eyes said more than 
words when, without waiting for any answer but Violetta’s smile, he gave 
a sudden spring over the hedge. 

The old Cantor came forward hastily, while Violetta laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks ; for by this “ salto mortale” the young man 
dropped his portfolio, and out flew pencils and manuscripts ; while the 
starling screamed “ Misfortune after misfortune!” and chattered Italian 
incessantly. The daring intruder, offering his hand to the Cantor, said, 
“ Dear Cantor, allow me to present to you a young music-student from 
Vienna, who has spent the entire day running about stealing melodies 
from the wood-songsters. But my confederate here,” pointing to the 
starling, who was looking about with intelligent eyes, “‘has cheated me 
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shamefully, by devouring all my store of bread, and frightening away 
the most ravishing singers by his insipid chatter. Now, therefore, I 
humbly entreat you to change the doleful ‘minor’ of an empty stomach 
into the vigorous ‘major’ of satiety.” 

This merry speech delighted the old Cantor, who invited his laugh- 
ing guest into the arbour, where Violetta brought fresh bread, butter, and 
milk, with some delicious strawberries and cherries. The young man 
enjoyed everything, and also the starling. In fact both master 
and bird vied with each other in their appetites and chatter ; for if the 
former made a joke, the starling would incessantly repeat it. 

In one hour the inmates of the litthe white house were as familiar with 
their guest as if they had lived years together, and the old Cantor even 
began to tell him a story about Meister Bach, to which he found an 
unusually attentive listener in the young music-student. 

At length the old man’s heart opened its innermost recesses, and ex- 
panded under the influence of this joyous, childlike being, and 
mysteriously, as if revealing an important secret, he told his favourite 
anecdote of the “shake-hands” from Father Haydn. The young man 
listened with a quiet smile, and when the veteran had ended, he, in 
return, with moistened eyes and trembling voice, related how Haydn 
had once even given him a kiss. 

The party separated by moon and starlight, and then only did it occur 
to the hospitable old’man to enquire his guest’s name. “I am called 
Amadeus,” he answered, ‘and will often come again.” 

“Mind you do,” returned the Cantor, heartily shaking his hand, 
“and then you shall see my music collection—a perfect mine of wealth, 
I can assure you.” 

Violetta presented Amadeus with a bouquet of roses, for which he 
kissed her—lightly as a butterfly would a blooming flower. The star- 
ling cried, “ Farewell—we part—farewell until we meet again!” and so 
they went, while those behind could long hear the merry duet between 
man and bird. 

Scarce had four days passed when the light-hearted music student 
again sprang over the hedge, no longer worn and fatigued, but beaming 
with health and vigour. Violetta rejoiced to see him, as he uncere- 
moniously caught her round the neck, and imprinted a kiss on her 
lovely mouth. How the old Cantor exulted when he saw the young 
man again, and immediately drew him into the little room, where he 
mysteriously opened an old bureau, and there Amadeus beheld with 
astonishment a collection of the most valued works of Sebastian Bach, 
Handel, Palestrina, Pergolesi, and many others, not forgetting some 
-Masses by Father Haydn. Each book was neatly bound, and lettered 
with the composer’s name and date. Amadeus turned over the leaves 
with a beaming face, the fire of genius illuming every feature ; while he 
showed so much information, and discoursed so eloquently, that the old 
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man took off his cap, and, laying both hands on the youth’s shoulders, 
gazed on him earnestly, and said, “Thou hast a noble mind, and wilt 
certainly, with God’s blessing, become a great Meister thyself.” Then, 
folding him in his arms, he kissed him on both cheeks. 

Later, Amadeus played, and the old spinet trembled beneath the 
grasp of his powerful hands ; while sweet, soothing melodies lulled the 
souls of Violetta and her father in enchanting dreams. When it was even- 
ing, they went into the garden, where the young people ran races, and 
scattered each other with roses, like a pair of children, and Amadeus 
told how he came by his bird. It was a present from his dead mother, 
who had reared it, and now it was his inseparable companion by day ; 
and, when night came, it perched on its master’s pillow, drew its head 
under its wing, and so slept until morning. 

The summer passed on, but not a week without Amadeus to sing 
songs with Violetta—for she warbled old ballads in a very sweet, artless 
way—and to gossip with the old Cantor about Bach and Haydn. He 
once asked the young man, “ What do you think of that Mozart, who 
now makes so much noise in the world with his compositions? I 
should like to hear something about him.” 

“Well, now,” was the answer, “I know him as intimately as myself, 
and am, therefore, the best person to apply to. Mozart is a very 
joyous, careless fellow, rather like me in appearance, only some- 
what graver when he holds the leader’s baton or the pen in his hand. 
He is as happy as a child, and desires to do the best. His soul bathes 
itself in an ocean of sweet harmony. The world smiles on him, and his 
heart is the lightest and merriest on earth. He likes good wine, pretty 
girls, flowers, and butterflies. I can tell you, you could not help loving 
him, for he has not an enemy in the world. But he has a wife whom 
he fondly loves, and she deserves it, for her only fault is jealousy, and 
that plagues our wild Mozart a little.” The Cantor laughed and shook 
his head; Amadeus took a hasty leave, although he had been there 
scarce-one hour, and the sun still stood high in the heavens, 

“They are bringing out an opera of Mozart’s this evening,” said he 
‘called ‘Don Giovanni,’ and I should like to see how the people take it. 
Mine is a restless nature, and to-day, particularly, Mozart himself could 
not feel more excited. To-morrow I will tell you all about it.” The 
starling had barely time to cry “Away, rash youth!” for his master even 
forgot to kiss Violetta, and left her bouquet lying there. The poor girl 
wandered about all day with dejected head; whether for the forgotten 
kiss or the withered flowers, I cannot say. 

The next day was passing, and no Amadeus; the sun sank lower and 
lower, and the yellow leaves fell from. the trees. The old Cantor sat 
in his arm chair, absorbed in the treasured manuscripts, while Vio- 
letta hummed a tune very softly. She was not quite herself that 
evening. Suddenly there came a tap on the window, and a clear, well- 
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known voice, begging admittance. Violetta sprang up, and, used to 
his wild ways, opened the window. The Viennese music-student jumped 
into the room. 

“‘Dear Cantor,” he exclaimed, with a face like a spring morning, 
“Mozart has got on very well. ‘Don Giovanni’ is quite tolerable. 
Moreover, he greets you, and has sent you something that I will bring 
in presently. But, first, accept this little remembrance from me, 
And he laid a neat manuscript in his old friend’s hands. It was an 
“ Ave verum.” Violetta also received a paper with the inscription, ‘‘ To 
my Violet.” It was a little song which began, “A violet on a meadow 
grew.” The girl rejoiced, but the old man glanced searchingly over all 
the leaves, then, rising up, went silently to his music bureau, and laid 
the manuscript carefully between Bach and Handel. The young man’s 
bright face trembled with inward emotion as the Cantor extended both 
hands to him, saying, ‘‘ You best know what //at place signifies.” 
Then Amadeus’s blue eyes filled with tears, and, grasping the old man’s 
hand with passionate eagerness, he cried, “ Little Father! I myself am 
Mozart !—the wild, joyous Mozart, to whom you have given greater 
pleasure by this simple mark of honour than the world’s loud applause 
could have done. Again I thank you ; but I have still another joy for 
you!” Like a child, he threw himself on his old friend’s breast, pressed 
him to his heart, and then ran towards the door. A moment after, his 
radiant countenance again showed itself, and in walked—Vater Haydn! 

One joyous gleam from the eyes of the old Cantor, one convulsive 
movement of the lips, was his only greeting. His body could not bear 
the emotions of his soul, and as Haydn, with a benevolent smile, 
stretched out his hand to him, saying, “God greet you,” while Mozart 
bent over him, and Violetta, with anxious foreboding, clasped his knees, 
God called him, and wafted his spirit to the realms of heavenly, never 
ending harmonies. 


Many years have passed since then. Haydn has long dwelt amid 
celestial choirs. Mozart slumbers in the quiet grave. These and other 
bright stars have sunk to our world. But the little village still peeps 
out, lovely and tranquil as before, from its bushy nest; the old limes 
still shed their perfume abroad; and in the Cantor’s cottage dwells a 
little old woman—the once lovely, bewitching Violetta. She has never 
married, but lives in a dreamland of sweet memories. If you visit her, 
ask about Mozart. Then her sunken eyes light up, and over her 
withered features comes a faint glimmer of youth. She will talk of him 
by the hour, and at last, perhaps, will show you a small, and, alas ! very 
faded manuscript, whereon is written— 


Ein Veilchen auf der Wiese stand, 
Gebiicht in sich, und unbekannt, 
Es var ein herzig’s Veilchen, 
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A RETROSPECT AND ITS ENDING. 
I.—THE RETROSPECT. 


T is Christmas Eve. Having decorated my small house with holly 
for the sake of old times, and sat mooning for the last half-hour 
over my fire, it occurs to me that I may employ myself more profitably 
and pleasantly by writing down my thoughts, and confiding to my 
friendly note-book the uneventful story of my life. But before de- 
scribing my youthful self, I will just draw a slight sketch of my present 
state and surroundings, that so, looking on this picture and on that 
I may derive some good lesson from the contrast. 

I am, as Mrs. Gummidge would say, “a lone, lorn woman,” with this 
difference—that I have not her excuse of the “old one” for my dis- 
mals. I am not a widow, but the much less interesting individual, a 
little old maid. In age, I am near forty, living in a scrap of a house 
all by myself, in a very solitary spot near the mouth of the River 
As far as I know, I have not a creature to love me ; not one who would 
feel my loss, were I to slip my foot some morning, and drop quietly 
into this same river when drawing my daily supply of water. 

I can fancy some good people saying, “ Well, that is very strange ; it 
must be your own fault; you must be a very selfish or disagreeable 
spinster to have won no heart.” No, my friends, I don’t think I am 
peculiarly the one or the other, but circumstances have cut me off from 
my fellow-creatures ; and if I have no intercourse with them, you see, I 
can’t expect them to love me. 

Stay, I mistake, there is one—old Nancy Dews—who would, I really 
think, miss me sadly. She is my only neighbour, and lives a quarter 
of a mile further up the river’s side. She as an old one to lament, 
and talks to me about him by the hour, until I don’t feel quite clear 
whether he belonged to her or to me, I know him and his ways so well. 
But beyond Nancy I amacypher. Doubtless I could make friends 
had I the time ; but when a lone and rather weakly woman has to feed, 
house, and clothe herself on £10 a year, and what she can earn, all 
her time is pretty well employed. My income pays my house rent. 
It is a wee house, consisting of two flats, and during the summer 
months I eke out my other earnings by accommodating a lodger. For 
the rest, I earn what I can by taking in needlework, and make up fo 
want of means by doing everything for myself—washing, cooking, dress- 
making, &c. ; so that I am Jack-of-all-trades, and despite my lone, lorn 
condition, am generally pretty cheerful with my hands so full of 
work, . 
As to my present personal appearance I cannot say much, for about 
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five years ago I broke my only looking-glass, and, not caring much to 
note the additional wrinkles each year would probably bring, I did not 
feel inclined to invest in another. Nancy compliments me sometimes 
by saying, “ Law, Missis, yer der luke as fraich as the Mai morn, the 
dai!” And truth to tell, I believe my cheeks are rosy, and my eyes 
bright, considering my age and circumstances. 

But there was a time when, though no elegant beauty, I could ruffle 
it with the best of them. When, with my neat little figure, bright face, 
and merry laugh, I drew around me more admirers than my beautiful 
sister Nellie. Perhaps I am wrong in calling them admirers, it was 
rather that they liked to be amused, and I amused them. For I am 
afraid my tongue was a very saucy one, and I was full of repartee and 
jest, while the lovely Ellen sat in queenly dignity, to be approached 
only with deference and devotion. But, for all that, my sister had half 
a dozen suitors whilst I had nevera one. In looking back upon it now 
I see I had myself to blame. For though I had a great deal of heart, 
and Miss Nellie had next to none, yet I acquired such an inveterate 
habit of turning everything into fun, that the general impression, I’m 
sure, must have been that I was a frivolous coquette; while Nelly, 
with her dreamy eyes, changing colour, and quiet ways, might have been 
languishing for the love of each of them for.aught her admirers could 
tell. 

Ah, well! if I had my heartburnings, I had my enjoyments too. 
What a wild, free life I led among those dear Scotch hills! My father was 
well-to-do, and after a good winter’s work in Edinburgh, which was our 
gay time, he would off to the Highlands with us at the beginning of the 
summer, and stay there for the black-cock and grouse. 

Ellen could not brook the dreary moorlands, and barren hills, and 
would chiefly lie about on the heather, nearer home, listlessly, with her 
book and her work, our mother ever hovering near her, an attendant 
sunbeam on her pet flower. But my father and I would be up with the 
lark, and off to the mountain tops, almost in time to see the sun rise. 
We were wont to eat our breakfast over night, and carry our dinner with 
us; so he with his gun and his rod, and I with my pencil and book, 
would spend whole days in the open air, by bech and by burn, by 
loch and mountain side. It makes me feel absurdly frisky, even now, 
to think of it. 

We. had a frequent companion, too, in cousin Blair, the bonniest, 
blithest laddie of all our kith and kin. Nellie would sometimes come 
with us when he was of our party. He was the only person I think 
who ever made any real impression on her heart, and happily that was 
but a slight one, for Blair did not, like so many men, fall captive to her 
beauty. Of the two he showed more preference for me; I was the 
better company, he said; and somehow, among those grand wild moun- 
tains you do not care so much for pink and white perfection, I suppose. 
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However, I cannot claim him as a lover, seeing I have never to this 
day had an offer. For all that, we were great cronies. We read the 
same books, had many confidential chats, and no end of sparring, and 
I wept long and bitterly when he had left us for India, although I 
laughed at his grave face in wishing him goodbye, and threw a saucy 
speech after him at parting. That is nearly fifteen yearsago. Wehave 
never heard of him since, and I wonder sometimes as I sit here in my 
cottage, solitary and alone, with the wind whistling around me, and the 
river splashing on the steps below, where, in all the wide world, Blair 
may be; whether his noble head is laid under the sod, or whether it has 
grown grey and bald with the cares of a wife and family. 

But long. ere he left us there came a sad change in our lives. 
My father was drowned one rough autumn night, in crossing this same 
river, far away further north. I cannot dwell on that time; it is much 
too sacred and sad. But when I had to choose a solitary home, and 
for the sake of my health had to go further south, I still clung to this 
treacherous river with a curious feeling that I.was somehow nearer my 
dear father by dwelling beside the stream that had received his remains, 
and also, maybe, with a vague notion that when my time came my 

bones might lie in the same river-bed as his, or in a kirk-yard by its 
side. 

An entire change came over our lives with this our loss. The 
business passed into other hands, and, I fear, into not very clean ones. 
At any rate, our fortunes got lower and lower, and at last, when we 
had but just enough to live on, Nellie left us. She was our pride and 
pet, but my mother idolized her, and it was almost like parting from life 
to her, when she consented to let her go. But Nellie was not one to 
bear the pinch of poverty; so when a wealthy man asked her in 
marriage, my mother put no obstacle in the way. Poor, dear Nellie! 
she had better have been humble with us, than rich with her husband. 
He was a hard, tyrannical man, with the pride and narrowmindedness 
of a newly made millionaire. Nellie had gained more heart during our 
time of trouble, and clung, with what strength of feeling she had, to her 
mother and me. But from the day of her marriage she was never 
allowed to see us. Her husband carried her Off to foreign parts, out of 
the way of her poor relations. As long as my mother lived we heard 
of her occasionally, by letter, but in her answer to my intelligence of 
my dear mother’s death, she told me in a sad, spiritless way, that she 
feared our intercourse must drop. Her husband said he should be 
continually on the move, and bade her tell me that my letters could 
never be sure of reaching them. 

And so, my sweet mother having passed peacefully away, I was left 
alone in the world, and took up my abode in this little cottage, twelve 
years ago this Christmas-tide. 


How well I remember that first coming in. A cold, drizzling rain 
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had been falling all day ; the cottage looked damp and miserable ; and 
hungry, cold, and spiritless, I felt almost inclined to lay me down 
supperless and fireless on the cold kitchen floor, to sleep or die, as the 
case might be. But that was a wicked thought, and I soon shook it 
from me. The splashing of the full river outside cheered me with a 
sense of life and motion, and Nancy’s freckled face peering in at the 
door, still further aroused me from my sadapathy. The good old soul 
brought an armful of sticks and made up a blazing fire. Then she set 
out the tea, and took a cup with me, gossiping the while of her own 
woes, and the loss of her old man. After which, she helped to put 
things straight, and we have been fast friends ever since. 

My strength, overtaxed during my mother’s illness, had been giving 
way, and I have ever since had enough to do to keep myself and yet 
avoid getting. entirely laid up with over work. Thus the twelve years 
have slipped away; so quickly that I can scarcely believe that they are 
gone. 

I have innumerable blessings to be thankful for. My health is 
improved, my spirits are good (save occasional attacks of lowness), my 
cottage is bright, and so, with the help of my books—especially the 
best of books, my father’s Bible—and the beauties of Nature which 
surround and charm me each day with a new expression, I lead a 
happy life, and do not want for company. 

But I must be true, and not look only on the bright side, taking 
no account of the low spirits of which I just now spoke. 

Yes, I must confess it, old maid though I am, a yearning comes over 
me at times for some one to love, and be loved by. I think of the relief 
it would be to have somebody to take some part of the burden off my soli- 
tary shoulders, and of the delight to have some one to talk to 
about my many thoughts, both grave and gay. 

And what oftener comes over me is the feeling that I am leading a 
life all to myself, as it were ; working to clothe myself, reading for my 
own pleasure and profit, eating and sleeping to keep myself alive, and 
all as far as my short-sighted vision can see, without benefiting any 
other human being, except, perhaps, Nancy Dews. 

But I put these thoughts from me, forI know they are wrong ; and 
that if I strive to fulfil the “daily round, the common task” allotted 
to me, in a loving thankful spirit, I need not vex myself about the pur- 
pose of my being, but leave all things confidently to Him in whose hands 
are the issues of life. 


II.—THE ENDING. 


WuEeEn I left off writing the retrospect of my life, on Christmas Eve, I 
was careful to leave some spare pages at the end of my note-book, to add 
anything worthy of record that might happen to me before the close of 
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the year. But I had no suspicion of the entire change that would have 
come over my life before I again took up my pen on this New Year’s 
Day. 

N ancy spent her Christmas with me as usual. I read her the service 
in the morning ; that ended, we did ample justice to my roast beef and 
plum pudding. Then we sat crooning over the fire till dark, Nancy 
having all the talk to herself, my thoughts, I fear, wandering off rebel- 
liously to olden days. At five o’clock we had our cup of tea: after 
which Nancy trudged off to her home. Left to myself, I sat down by 
the fire to indulge in the double luxury of toasting myself to my heart’s 
content, and of giving way to my melancholy reminiscences. 

How clearly it all came before me! I seem to see them all again,— 
my father, with his manly form, and kind, grave face, Nellie with 
her dreamy beauty ; and Cousin Blair, with his ruddy complexion, open 
brow, and merry blue eyes. My melancholy passed away, and I 
found myself actually laughing aloud at some of our old jests and 
frolics. 

My own merry laugh startled me in the stillness, and, on looking up, 
I was still further alarmed by the impression that some shadow passed 
away from my little window. I went to it, and shading my eyes from 
the firelight, looked out. It would have been a bright, moonlight 
night, but for the thick, driving snow-clouds. This, then, was evidently 
the explanation of the passing shadow, the moving away of a darker 
cloud from before the moon. 

It was a wild, weird-looking night, and I was tempted to step outside, 
delighting as I did in every phase of nature, bright or bleak. So I 
wrapped my scarlet shawl around me, and went out. Such a wintry 
gust swept in, playing havoc with my orderly little fire, that I carefully 
closed the door behind me, and walked briskly away, down the river- 
side. I always had a great enjoyment of battling with the wind, so I 
struggled on against it for some time, feeling invigorated by the conflict. 

On turning my face from it togo homewards, I paused to contem- 
plate the scene. It was a very striking one. The large expanse of 
barren moorland looked still more dark and drear from the patches of 
half-melted snow lying about, the only sign of life being the spark of 
fire-light issuing from my little window, and shining like a solitary glow- 
worm in the barren waste. 

The river at my side was dashing away headlong down to the sea, 
throwing up foamy waves in its course. Overhead were the snow- 
freighted clouds, looking too heavily laden to support themselves much 
longer:in mid-air ; threatening to descend and bury the whole landscape 
beneath their soft white shroud. The momentary gleams of the moon 
and the brilliant stars that, from the rapid movement of the clouds, 
seemed to be scudding wildly across the heavens, added to the strange 
beauty of the scene. 
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A sensation of awe and reverence took possession of me, of delight 
in being alone with Nature, and with Nature’s God, in the midst of this 
bleak grandeur. I walked off towards my cottage home, feeling braced 
and strengthened for anything. 

And it was well I did. , 
On pausing before my little window to take a peep at my snuggery, I 
saw to my amazement that a strange bird had taken possession of my 
nest, in my absence. A man was sitting in my pet chair, warming his 
strong looking hands over the fire. I could not see the face, as the head 
was bent low; I only took time to note that though the hair was grey, 
the form was powerful. Then, quick as thought, I glided to the door, 
slid the house-key, which I always carried in my pocket, noiselessly 
into the key-hole on the outside, and then paused to consider. It was 
useless to stand shivering there; should I turn the key on him at 
once, and make the best of my way to Nancy’s? But there might be 
more of them about, and a lonely walk by the river side was not inviting 
under the circumstances; more especially as the snow-clouds had begun 

to discharge themselves in large flakes. 

Happily I did not feel much fear, my courage having been strung up 
by my solitary communings with Nature. So I presently decided to 
address myself to the invader, keeping a watchful eye on him and a firm 
hand on the door. It might be possible to judge by his face and voice, 
whether he were a dangerous person, or merely a belated traveller. I 
lifted the latch somewhat noisily to attract his attention and then asked, 
with all the calmness I could muster, who it was that had taken posses- 
sion of my house at this time of night. 

The face turned towards me reassured me, and still more so did 
the soft, mellow tones of the voice, in which the interloper apologized 
for his intrusion, and pleaded the unsecured door and tempting fire 
as an excuse for the liberty taken by a half-frozen traveller. 

“‘T knocked several times,” he said, “ before venturing on so bold a 
step, but, at last, getting no answer to my summons, I took the liberty 
of entering, and making myself exceedingly comfortable, as you must 
have perceived.” 

As he said the latter words there was a merry light in his eyes, that sent 
a strange thrill through me, and unnerved me more than anything had 
yet done. The first sight of the face, and sound of the voice, had made 
me think dreamily of the heather and gorse, and olden days, but this 
laughing light startled me out of all propriety, and compelled me to 
rush forward, and clasp the hands of the stranger, who had risen on 
my entrance. 

“Blair, cousin Blair,” I exclaimed, looking up in his lined, wea- 
ther-beaten face, “can it be you?” 

“ Aye, Maggie,” he replied, “‘no wonder you took such a poor, worn- 
out old fellow for a robber or the like. But I should have known you 
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anywhere, Margaret; why, you don’t look a year older than when 
I saw you last, child.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Blair, it’s only because there’s not light enough to show 
my wrinkles; and as for calling me child, you forget how many years 
have passed over my head since we parted.” 

I tried to laugh it off, but the dear old familiar names were too much 
for me, and I burst into tears, despite my efforts to the contrary, and 
though I could have beaten myself for doing so. Presently Blair spoke 
again, quietly and gravely now. 

“ Margaret,” he said, ‘‘I was wrong to steal in upon you, like this; I 
had no right to doit. But the fact is, I was so overjoyed at having 
found you out, and at the prospect of seeing you again, that I could not 
forego giving myself this Christmas treat. I had twenty miles to walk, 
and could not start till late, so it was not altogether my fault, you see, 
that I arrived at so unfashionable an hour. But it was selfish of me,” he 
added, “I might have guessed that what was pleasure to me would be 
pain to you, and that the sight of stupid, grey-headed old cousin Blair 
might be anything but a treat.” 

The sad humility of his manner overcame my old pride, and looking 
up at the noble, careworn face, I. answered him truthfully, instead of 
having recourse to my old jesting mode of hiding my feelings. 

“Nay, Blair,” I said, “you do not read me aright. There is no 
one in the world I would rather see than you. My tears were half for 
joy, and half a tribute to the dear old Highland days; but you must not 
heed them.” 

Then the bright light came into Blair’s eyes again. He drew me in 
front of the fire, and catching hold of my small hands in his strong ones, 
and fixing an earnest gaze upon my face, said, “ Margaret, can I 
believe it? Have you really a corner in your true heart for your 
poor way-worn cousin? Margaret, is it too selfish of me to ask you to 
be my wife, and brighten up the evening of my life?” 

I don’t know what I answered him, my head felt in a whirl; but I 
must somehow have given him to understand the truth,—that I had 
always loved him since our childish days, though I had never known till 
now how strong my love had been, so firmly had my pride kept all such 
feeling in check. 

What a happy evening we had after the first excitement had calmed 
down, sitting one each side of the fire, scanning each other’s faces and 
the work of time upon them, and telling each other the history of our 
separate lives. Blair would persist in calling me child, and in saying I 
looked as young as when he left. But I told him it was a bad compli- 
ment to my former self, as I must have been a very old-fashioned look- 
ing person at twenty. He laughed heartily when he found out my lack 
of any looking-glass, and said that it convinced him that the constant 
use of mirrors was the secret of people getting to look old. 
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I had little to tell, for my part, but Blair’s life had been an eventful 
one, and full of shadows. His first great trial seemed to have been his 
real and, as he supposed, unrequited affection for me. . This had 
stirred him up to go abroad, and try and forget his love in successful 
work. He obtained an Indian civil appointment, and rose to high 
estate ; then he made a foolish marriage, with a woman who loved his 
position rather than himself, and half ruined him with her extravagance. 
They had been married several years without any children. Then one 
was born only to live a few hours, and take with it its mother’s life. 
Six lonely, unloved years followed, and then he came over to England, 
and had found me out. 

Blair talked of a home in the Highlands on that Christmas evening, 
and of carrying me off at once—he had made his fortune, and was never 
going back to India;—but I told him it was too far north in the winter; 
and that for the present I would rather stay in my old home. So he 
gave in upon condition that I would marry him without further delay. 
That is more than a week ago, and I have promised to meet him at my 
parish church to-morrow morning, and then we are to return here 
together for our honeymoon. 

Ah me! it is an awesome thing taking this new tenant of mine, and 
on such a long lease, too. Yet I have no fear. To-morrow I must 
begin a new life and a new note-book; but though I have loved this 
one well, I have a sure trust that I shall love that one better. 

















THE CAT’S FUGUE. 


ICTURE to yourselves a small house, half hidden in dark green 

myrtle bushes—grown round with vines—surrounded and shaded 
by wild roses and orange trees ; in the background, Naples—that queen 
of all cities ; and overhead, the canopy of an ever-smiling Italian sky, 
Such a brightly coloured scene is very enchanting to eyes half blinded 
by winter snow and ice, and our longing hearts dwell on all its volup- 
tuous loveliness, until at last we speak of the laughing blue heavens as 
if we ourselves had felt its life-giving, intoxicating sun-kisses, and had 
looked on the strange, bewitching splendour of the South. 

Having feasted on this little picture, now turn your eyes to an old, 
carelessly dressed man, who sits before the house-door, gazing thought- 
fully into distant space. 

Sometimes an orange tree scatters him with its fragrant blossoms, he 
cares not ; roses kiss the crown of his head, gay butterflies flutter play- 
fully around him. In vain. The ever-active life and motion concern 
him not ; and yet passionate expression was mobile in his dark, nobly 
formed countenance, and the burning Italian eyes contrasted strangely 
with his head’s wintry snow. It was the Maestro Alessandro Scar- 
latti. 

A harp rested against his arm-chair, and before him a great black cat 
had taken up his situation with an air of inimitable gravity and import- 
ance, busy all the time in making the tip of his tail, which, like his left 
ear, was of dazzling whiteness, wave gently across the harp-strings, by 
which curious experiment all sorts of strange sounds were produced. 
It was his constant practice (his revered master never taking unfavour- 
able notice of these musical exercises) to give himself up recklessly every 
morning to the dictates of his genius, and amid the most comical airs 
and graces to wave his tail across the harp ; sometimes, in the overflow 
of his feelings, giving vent to one of those dolorous cries, powerful alike 
to soften stones and drive mankind furious. 

Far from disturbing Meister Scarlatti, however, he would sometimes 
laugh good-naturedly when his cat fell into this musical ecstasy ; but in 
the evening Pussy sat with the solemnity of a judge in a corner of his 
master’s room, while the latter himself played the harp. In very truth, 
that must have been delightful to hear, for all the birds which sang in 
the myrtle and orange boughs came listening at the open window, and 
the roses pushed in their little heads so eagerly, one over the other, 
that many a tender bud must have lost its life thereby. ‘The Maestro 
looked like the wondrous bard, Ossian, though not so bent with care and 
sorrow. What wonder that the soul of a sensitive tabby, who into the bar- 
gain bewailed a sweetheart’s death, should dissolve in melancholy, and 
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his green eyes overflow with tears, like the King of Thule! Whenever 
Scarlatti observed these precious drops, he would draw his faithful four- 
legged companion towards him and overwhelm him with caresses until 
Pussy regained his wild nature. 

Certainly, it was a delightful life with such a gentle master, to 
whom he was all—friend, wife, child—never leaving him by night or 
day. When the old Meister composed, Ponto would sit motionless on 
his left shoulder, gently stroking him with the tip of his tail ; but some- 
times Scarlatti became angry and impatient when an idea would not 
take shape, or the pen was unmanageable ; and then poor Ponto would 
be sent flying from his lofty elevation with an involuntary shrug. How- 
ever, he bore no malice, but, like a wise woman to a scolding husband, 
would return good-humouredly, and, purring comfortably, reascend the 
vacated throne, for which good conduct he afterwards received the 
reward of a thousand caresses, and other things more delightful to his 
palate. 

It was all very nice and comfortable, if only there were no Sundays 
—the only sad day for Pussy Ponto; for on Sunday a certain queer, 
wild fellow would take up his quarters with Meister Scarlatti until 
tranquil night had enveloped the exhausted earth in her starry mantle. 
The young guest was the Maestro’s favourite pupil, a native of far away 
Germany, with his fair rosy face and light brown locks—called Hasse. 

There was not a happier, bolder youth in the whole world than this 
same young German, who tormented honest Ponto in every imaginable 
manner, sometimes by tying a bell to his tail, or drawing little shoes over 
his paws, or crowning him with roses and orange-blossoms whose strong 
perfume the feline nose could in no wise endure, and would struggle 
against with repeated convulsive sneezings. In addition to all this the 
young German possessed a little mischievous dog, who, however, even 
Ponto, his sworn enemy, had to confess was charming, with his intelli- 
gent brown eyes, dazzling whiteness, and graceful, active movements. 
But this spoilt pet was, if anything, wilder, more ungovernable, even 
than his owner, and Pussy fretted himself thin at his audacity. 

On the Sunday I have just described, while the cat sprang wildly im- 
provising up and down the harp and his master sat thoughtfully still, 
lo! the dreaded guest appeared, as an interruption to the first prelude. 
Light and joyously he stepped in, with his curly locks and fresh-coloured 
cheeks, and near him jumped his favourite companion. 

“ Good morning, Meister Scarlatti,” cried the new comer, with hearty 
voice and look, “how I have longed for you!” 

Scarlatti nodded with a smile, half friendly, half mocking, at the 
speaker’s foreign accent, and replied : 

‘‘T am a bad companion to-day, Hasse; I have many, many things 
in my head ; various tones buzz confusedly in my ears, and I can form 
no melody from them. I seek something specially original, and am in 
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despair because I cannot find it. So pray leave me in peace from 
your pranks, or I will twist the neck of your little spoilt dog!” 

There were times when Scarlatti was wont to assume an irritated 
manner, and give expression to terrible threats that he would have 
been the very last man in the world to carry into execution. These 
were the moments when the current of his genius would not flow 
smoothly, and bend itself into the ideas he sought to create. Then 
all went wrong; and even the pranks of his favourite Hasse—funny 
and mild and innocent as they invariably were—would scarcely be 
tolerated by him. 

To-day, as we have just heard, he vowed vengeance against his little 
dog. 

Hasse knew well enough his master’s moods. He knew also how 
far he might venture with impunity, and he liked to push his audacity 
to the very verge of an outbreak. 

“ Hold, Meister Scarlatti,” cried the visitor ; “not so quick. I see 
plainly you are in a bad humour, but you must not touch my little 
Treulieb. You know he was the parting gift of my sweet, fair German 
love, and shall follow me like her faithful affection.” 

The Maestro turned to the young man with a kind smile, and gazed 
on his bright, almost childish countenance. There stood the enthusiast 
leaning against an orange tree, surrounded by southern magnificence, 
and with eyes raised heavenwards, seemed to dream of his beloved, dis- 
tant home; of the green trees, gay flowers, and snow-crowned mountains 
in his beautiful Vaterland; or, perchance, his thoughts flew to that fairest 
among flowers, his own true-love. But soon the clouds cleared from 
his youthful brow, for Treulieb sprang on him and licked his hands, 
The Meister, again buried in thought, depended on his pupil for the 
order and peace of his little establishment. And the young man did 
his duty for a time as he read the two animals an admirable lecture and 
at its close drew from his pocket a little wig and pair of spectacles, with 
which, despite much resistance, he proceeded to adorn the insulted 
Ponto. That seemed particularly to delight mad Treulieb, who barked 
and danced about the despairing victim with the grace and agility of a 
Ballerina. 

Scarlatti glanced at the group, and was forced to laugh, but took care 
not to betray this weakness to his frolicsome pupil ; on the contrary, he 
grumbled so to himself that Hasse, fearing an outbreak, enticed his 
scholars into the adjoining room. There stood the old piano open, and 
the youth’s hands soon glided over its keys as he played a furious witch 
dance. Treulieb jumped like one possessed, and at length in the exu- 
berance of his merriment, sprang with a joyful cry on miserable Ponto’s 
back, whose throat he tenderly encircled with his fore-paws. ‘Then at 
last broke the slender thread of patience possessed by that noble 
Grimalkin’s soul, and with the thought “ to be or not to be,” he began 
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to tear about, almost flying with the light burden on his back. Over 
tables and chairs he sprang, spitting and scratching; scattering the 
Maestro’s papers like chaff, and raising a cloud of dust in the little 
room. Hasse ran to the rescue: In vain; no calling, no scolding 
availed, until at last Ponto grew weary. 

Shame for the insult he received, and anger at his own weakness, 
raised a grand idea in his breast—he would summon his master for 
assistance. Without an instant’s hesitation he sprang on the keys of 





_ the piano, ran wildly twice up and down, letting, at the same time, the 


shrill penetrating wail of his race resound. At the first strange sounds 
Treulieb fell almost unconscious from the inspired one’s back; a muffled 
chord announced his fall; then followed Pussy’s spectacles, only the wig 
remained ; the confused sounds became melodious. Hasse listened, but 
through the open window, between all the vine-leaves and wild roses, 
appeared the face of the old Maestro, beaming with the most passionate 
delight as he cried, ‘Come to my heart, Pussy ! you have found it!” 
and Ponto rushed half fainting into his master’s arms. But Scarlatti 
sent the mad pupil away till the following day. 

When the young man appeared before his teacher next morning the 
latter with brilliant triumphant look showed him a manuscript thickly 
covered with notes, above which paraded the large title letters, 
“Cat’s Fugue.” Then, seating himself at the piano, he played. 

The youth, with glad surprise, instantly recognized in the wondrous 
artistically woven ornamented theme the strange note signals and 
fiendish melodies of the wild hunt performed on the piano keys in the 
person of a despairing cat! At its close, teacher and pupil exhausted 
themselves with laughing, but the renowned Pussy sat on his master’s 
left shoulder, and the latter declared to his dying day that Ponto also 
laughed quite humanly. 
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MARY WINTER’S HISTORY. 
By THE AUTHOR oF ‘* East LYNNE.” 


SHALL never forget the day so long as my life lasts. Itrests upon 

my mind as the sweetest I ever spent in this world. In spite of 

what succeeded to it—the keen first anguish, and then the months and 

months of dull, wearing pain—the bliss of that one day reflects itself a 

little in my heart even now; causing me, when at rare intervals some 

incident recals it, to feel a faint glow of what once was, like the 
shadow of a fading rainbow. 

It was a hot morning of a gorgeous summer. One of those 
days, when the sky is almost a purple blue, and the sun rides his trium- 
phant course in the heavens, unchecked by a cloud ; when we abandon 
work and all kinds of exertion, and lie on the grass under sheltering 
trees, or in dells by the side of the cool, murmuring rivulet. Just as 
you may see, in the picture I draw, a young lady seated on a rustic 
bench placed under a spreading oak tree that made one of a grove of 
trees behind her, clustering together their thick and graceful foliage. 
The grass in front sloped down to the bank and hedge that bounded 
it. The hedge was gay with its clusters of wild roses and woodbine; 
flinging out their fragrance on the air ; all along the bank nestled blue- 
bells, flowering thyme, forget-me-nots, and the small pink blossoms that 
are so pretty and that served to make a contrast in colouring. Beyond 
the hedge lay the beanfield in flower, its delicious scent overpowering that 
of the woodbine. And, farther off, was stretched out a wide expanse 
of landscape; woods and dales and trees and hills, all in one vast 
panorama of beauty. Farmhouses were scattered about; gleams of 
bubbling water might be seen; the cattle browzed lazily ; the golden 
corn was ripening. The young lady had brought out a book; but it 
lay unopened beside her. A large straw hat came over her face, 
shading its delicate complexion from the sun. It was a bright and 
pleasant face, with golden brown hair, and a somewhat pensive look in 
the dark brown eyes. She was of middle height, graceful in figure as 
are most young girls : and she wore a light summer muslin, with frilled 
pelerine of the same, in fashion then, whose long ends were crossed 
on her chest. That young lady was me. 

It was me, Mary Serena Winter. I sat there in a dream of silent 
happiness. The book was a charming book, read by me then for the 
first time, “ The Bride of Lammermoor :” but it was not as charming as 
the thoughts I was lost in: and so I let it lie and thought them out. 
One would be with me that evening who was more to me than all the 
world—Francis Gayne. 

Our parish and village—the village lying beyond the grove of trees 
behind me—was called St. Leet’s. Two miles away lay another parish 
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and village: that of Naughton. The Rector of Naughton, incapaci- 
tated by grave illness, was an allowed absentee : in his place was 
appointed, as permanent curate, the Reverend Francis Gayne. He had 
been there a year now; living in the rectory with his sister: and we, he 
‘and I, had learned to be all the world to each other. 

“This is Thursday,” I said to myself, “ and on Thursday evenings 
he always comes ”———and oh! the spring of joy that thrilled through 
my whole soul at the thought! Looking up at the sun, I saw it must 
be about twelve o’clock, In six hours I should see him. 

He had called me many endearing names, he had told me how he 
loved me: but about marriage he had never spoken much. Where 
was the use, he said, one day, of planning and plotting, so long as he 
had but his hundred pounds a year stipend, and the rectory to live in ? 
Very true. I had my own little fortune—a hundred and ten pounds a 
year, all told: but my mother—as he and I believed—would not have 
allowed me to marry on so slender a prospect. We did not cast a 
thought to it: not a regret. At least, I can answer for myself. So 
long as we were together, and could see each other every few days, that 
was bliss enough without looking to the future. 

The morning was lovely! with the serene blue heavens above 
the still repose of all things around, the sweet scent of the beanfield, 
that came wafting gently on in one delicious odour! It was very warm, 
though. Taking off my hat, I laid it on the grass. I knew I ought to 
get on with my book ; it had been lent to me by Emily Merrit, and I 
should have to give it back on the morrow; but there I sat, instead, 
idly looking and dreaming. A sudden movement aroused me. 

Pushing through a gap in the hedge, from that fragrant beanfield, 
and swiftly leaping up the slight hill before me, came one, without 
warning. Ere my brain had well given its startled thrill, he was upon 
me ; ere my cheeks had gained their hue of deeper crimson, his hand 
was on mine. It was Francis Gayne. 

*“‘ Have I surprised you, Mary?” 

Surprised me! My face was changing, my very heart’s blood was 
bounding and dancing. How should I hide from him the rush of joy 
that thrilled through all my frame? That one moment rests on my 
memory yet as no other has ever rested, or ever will rest. The day 
had been bright before : it was heaven now. 

“Where did you come from, Francis? ” 

“Not out of the beans,” he answered, laughing. ‘I had business 
with Mr. Lambert this morning, Mary, and so came over to the parson- 
age. When it was at an end, I took the beanfield path, and saw you 
sitting here.” 

He was tall and slender and very good-looking. Fair, with light 
curling hair, and expressive blue eyes. Dressed in his superfine best, 
as he was to-day, he looked a man in a thousand; a man fit to stand 
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amidst courtiers before the Queen. My heart went up with a great 
throb of pride as I shyly gazed at him. 

“ Make a bit of room, my darling.” 

My face and neck must have been all one blush as I obeyed, for the, 
seat was hardly wide enough for morethan me I went to the extreme 
edge. There was nobody about, or likely to be, and he stole his arm 
round my waist and held me. 

“What should you say, Mary, if I were going to get a rise?” 

“A rise?” 

“A change from the curacy of Naughton to a living of my own.” 

“ But I thought you were permanent curate at Naughton, Francis.” 

“ Permanent, in so far as that I am not likely to be removed while 
my rector lives,” he answered. ‘But not permanent absolutely. If a 
living were offered me I am at liberty to take it.” 

“ And to quit Naughton ?” 

“Of course.” 

“ Has a living been offered you ?” 

“Not quite yet. I think it is about to be. I got a note last night 
from Mr. Lambert, asking me to come over to the St. Leet’s vicarage 
this morning for the purpose of meeting a gentleman to whom he 
wished to introduce me. I did so: and found the gentleman was Sir 
John Amos. He has a vacant living in his gift ; and Mr. Lambert had. 
been speaking a word for me to him.” 

‘* And shall you have it ?” I eagerly said. 

Francis Gayne smiled. ‘“ You are dating onwards, my dear, in ask- 
ing that. I cannot tell. Sir John was very polite, but he gave no sign 
one way or the other.” 

Still, the possibility was hope enough for us. Francis took off his 
hat and laid it on the grass by his side, just as I had laid mine, and 
wiped from his brow the moisture gathered there. Then we sat on 
together, our hearts at rest; talking a little of what should be if the 
living came to him, but mostly keeping silence. Oh! what a happy hour 
it was ! all the happier to me for having been unexpected. It was so 
rarely that we met in the morning. Even to this day, the passing of a 
beanfield when the perfume’s on it, will bring something of the old 
feelings to my memory. 

Looking at his silver watch by and by, he found it was one o’clock. 
How quickly the time had passed! We went back through the grove 
and the shady path : and Francis—Francis under the dark shadow of the 
trees, when ‘no eye was on us—caught my face to his and kissed it lin- 
geringly. Beyond the grove, at this end of the village, stood our house, 
a large, old-fashioned red bricked dwelling. My brother Richard was 
coming along at his usual striding pace. 

“Why, Gayne!” he exclaimed, “ are you here this morning!” And 
Francis explained why he had come, as they shook hands. 
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I have often wondered since whether Richard suspected what there 
was between us—and I can never answer. He was much absorbed by 
his own courting, for he was going to be married, and by the manage- 
ment of his land. But I think my mother saw a little how it was, 
Nothing had been said to her by either me or Francis. He felt ashamed 
to ask for me until his prospects should brighten. If he got this new 
living Ah, if he only got it ! 

“Tt is dinner-time,” said Richard tohim. ‘Will you come in and 
take some ?” 

My mother met us at the door. In her old-fashioned, simple courtesy 
she said she should be very much pleased if Mr. Gayne would partake 
of dinner, but it was only a plain one : cold roast beef, and a currant-and- 
raspberry pudding. I don’t believe Francis knew whether it was cold or 
hot: I don’t believe we, he or I, knew anything but that we sat at the 
same table, facing each other. 

He went out with Richard afterwards. I read my Bride of Lammer- 
moor in sweet content: my mother fell asleep over her patch-work. 
They came back to tea. The table was laid in the garden under the 
spreading elm tree ; and quite a little feast was made of it. All for him, 
my mother told him in a laughing way. In the cool of the evening, 
when he set off to walk to Naughton, we went part of the way with 
him, quitting him when he left the fields for the highway. 

Francis did not get the living. Mr. Lambert—you will have under- 
stood that he was our vicar at St. Leet’s—informed him that Sir John 
Amos had been much pleased with what he saw of him, but he thought 
him too young to have charge of a parish that teemed with poor, some 
of whom were rough. Francis was six-and-twenty: and, as he said to 
me, every day would make him older, and he should rather have liked 
totackl ethe roughs and the poor. However—it was not to be. 

It was somewhat of a disappointment perhaps: especially to him: 
but so long as we were within reach of each other and could meet, 
nothing touched us much. The summer passed into autumn, and the 
autumn began to give place to winter: and to me the whole earth was 
nothing less than Eden. 

It was a busy autumn with us. At its close Richard married and 
brought home his wife, and I and my mother went to another home—a 
pretty little house hard by. When my father had died some people’ 
thought he had not been fairly just to my brothers; that he should have 
left what he had to leave more equally. Richard, because he was the 
eldest, had the house and the land. The two younger, Tom in Canada, 
George in London, had but a sum of five hundred pounds each left to 
them; no more. My mother had an annuity during her life, chargeable 
on Richard and the estate: at her death it would go back to Richard. 
My sister, who had married very well indeed, had nothing. And I—I 
had money that brought me in a hundred and ten pounds yearly; of 
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which money my three brothers were co-trustees ; and a home with my 
mother so long as she should live and I was single. 

And so, I say, the summer and autumn passed: and in my heart I 
think the time was only marked by the meetings with Francis Gayne. 
There were moments when we paced together in the sunlight ; inter- 
views, brief and stolen, when our hands met under thefaint light of the 
moon. Hope shed around us her golden colouring : and all was peace. 


II. 

Tue last week in November a letter came from my brother George in 
London. Clara (his wife) was ill ; confined to her room with her little 
two weeks’ old baby ; the household was taking advantage of her in- 
capacity to run riot; and George wanted my mother—an active manager 
yet—to go up for a short while and see to things. His practice was a 
very fair one, he said, for a beginner, but it would not stand seven 
pounds of fresh butter in a week and a gallon of ale daily. 

“Shall you go, mamma?” I asked, after she had read the letter 
aloud. 

“* Of course I shall, Mary. And you also.” 

“ I i ? ”» 

“ Why, yes. George knows I go nowhere now without you. And 
they will be very glad to see you.” 

“ Well—of course—if you wish 

“Have you any objection to go?” came the quick interruption to 
my hesitating words. 

How could I say I had? The thought of Francis Gayne, of leav- 
ing him, had made me turn for a moment half faint and sick. The 
next, I felt ashamed of my selfishness, and answered impulsively. 

“Of course I will go with you, mamma.” 

“ And I think, my dear, that we can manage to get off this after- 
noon. ‘There’s a train passes at five o’clock, or thereabouts, and we 
shall be in London and at George’s between eight and nine. I cannot 
let him be eaten out of house and home.” 

How I hoped that Francis would chance to come over that morning! 
I did not like to write to tell him we were going away. At least, I should 
not have minded writing ; but how could I bring myself to the boldness 
of giving the note to any messenger to take? ‘The hope was vain, and 
he did not come. 

Richard went with us to the station; telling us all the way in a laugh- 
ing kind of grumble, that we should be a month too early, and might 
take a good nap in the waiting room. My mother answered that it was 
better to be too early than too late, and he had no need to wait to see 
us off. 

Richard was right. We had twenty minutes to spare. He went to 
hold a gossip with the station master ; and my mother insisted upon 
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keeping guard over our luggage at the end of the platform, in spite of 
my telling her (and the porter too) that it would be safe. 

“Then, mamma, I will look to it. You go in to the fire and sit 
down.” 

“ Don’t you take your eyes off i: for a minute, Mary; especially the 
basket. I know what these stations are: and at the dusk hour.” 

She went indoors ; and I, honourably true to my bargain, sat down 
on the bench under the window; and stared at the trunks and the 
basket : the latter containing fowls, and game, and a home-cured ham 
we were conveying to George. The station was nearly deserted; the 
lights burnt drearily. I sat on, a model of patience. 

A bell tinkled, and a train came rushing in, and stopped at the oppo- 
site platform. Some passengers alighted, and crossed over the bridge 
to this side; for at that period there was no other egress, but it has 
been altered since. All gave up their tickets and disappeared except 
one ; a well-dressed young lady, who stood looking about her. 

“This way, ma’am, this way,” cried the ticket-collector. ‘‘ Ticket, 
please.” 

She turned round at the authoritative words, which brought her 
face nearly close to mine. I had stood up, thinking I heard the other 
train. 

“T am waiting for my luggage,” said the young lady in a haughty 
voice. She had a haughty face too, but a fair one, with beautiful light 
hair that gleamed in the gaslight. 

““What’s that there about luggage?” asked Cobb the porter, who 
considered it his duty to be surly with strangers, and who had followed 
the passengers across. “ There ain’t no luggage come by this train, 
save the bags the folk carried theirselves.” 

““There’s my luggage,” coldly repeated the young lady. 

It turned out that the luggage had gone on in thetrain. A few words 
of recrimination ensued: she charging the porter with not looking afte 
it ; he charging her with not telling him there was any to look after. 

“This comes of my travelling alone—they told me I should lose my- 
self,” I heard her murmur, as she drew up her tall form to its full 
height. 

“We must send a message after it; it’ll come back all right,” said 
Cobb. ‘“ What’s the name on’t, and where’s it to be took to?” 

“My name—Miss Bartholomew,” she said. “It must be sent to 
Captain Lambert’s. Are none of the Lamberts here to meet me? 
They ought to be.” 

“ There’s a power o’ folk outside,” said the man. “Since the accident 
last week the station master won’t let nobody on to this here platform 
when a train’s starting, except them what’s going by it.” 

She drew her travelling shawl round her, gave up her ticket, and 
passed through the door without another word. Captain Lambert and 
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his family lived at Naughton: I knew them slightly, but not much. 
The captain and our vicar were cousins. Richard came flying from 
the little office. 

“ Mary, where’s the mother? The train is nearly up.” 

We got off safely, ourselves and our baggage; Richard vowing he 
had given special directions as to the safety of the basket. My last 
recollection, in steaming out of the station, was of a fair, proud, self- 
possessed girl, with waving bright hair, and who bore what had struck 
me as being a singular name—Bartholomew. 


II. 
Ir was a green Christmas. A warm season, almost like spring. Birds 
sang ; violets peeped up in the home garden. As I went along the 
iane leading to the church, the balmy mildness of the air and the still- 
ness of the skies were gratefully pleasant. I could almost fancy I saw 
the hedges springing out into bud. 

How glad I was to be at home again! My whole pulses were thrill- 
ing with happiness. I might see him at any minute; see Aim. More 
than three weeks, nearly a month, and we had neither met nor heard 
from each other. 

We had come home the previous night, after staying all that while in 
London. It had seemed to me something like a year. This was 
Christmas Eve, and there was a great deal to do—what with unpack- 
ing, and answering letters, and preparing for the morrow, when Richard 
and his wife would dine with us. Richard had wanted us to go to 
them, but my mother said No: so long-as she was able to entertain, 
her children must come to her on Christmas Day. The afternoon was 
waning before I had finished, and could run up to Richard’s. His wife 
was not to be found in any of the sitting-rooms. 

“* My mistress is at the church, Miss Mary,” said one of the servants, 
coming forth. ‘She’s gone to help with the green things.” 

“What—is the church not done yet, Sarah?” I returned, in some 
surprise. For Mrs. Lambert never left it so late as Christmas Eve. 

But Sarah could not say. She had heard her mistress at dinner say 
she was going to the church. 

So I determined to go too. One of my regrets, but only a slight 
one, at having stayed so long in London, was the not being able to 
help with the church decoration. All girls like doing it. The old 
grey edifice stood sideways to me as I reached the end of the lane 
and went through the gate into the churchyard. . Its windows had ared 
colouring in them.’ It was not the setting sun that cast it: it must be 
light from the inside. 

Even so. Though still nearly broad daylight outside, the inside, 
never very bright, had grown dim, and the lamps were lighted. Quite 
a crowd of people seemed to be gathered in the open space before the 
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chancel, and mounds of green branches strewed the flags. I heard 
talking and laughing. Mrs. Richard Winter saw me enter and came 
up the aisle. 

“Ts it you, Mary? I thought you were to be too busy to come out 
to-day : or I might have called for you.” 

“ How are you getting on ?” 

“Oh, pretty well. We shall have to come back after tea and 
finish.” 

“Mrs. Lambert must have begun late this year, Agnes.” 

“She did. It was not her fault. Her daughters and most of the 
rest of the girls chose to go over to Naughton and get that one done 
first.” 

““What—Mr. Gayne’s?” said I impulsively. 

“Mr. Gayne’s of course. There is no other church.” 

What for, I wondered. Our people had never gone to do his church 
before. Naughton had workers of its own. 

“Have you taken my string, Mrs. Winter ?” 

We were nearly up with them then. The young lady, who had 
turned round to put the question from the midst of a mountain of 
prickly holly, seemed to be familiar to me, both in her face and voice. 
A handsome girl with a haughty countenance. Where had I seen her? 
Tax my recollection as I would, I could not at that first moment tell. 

“‘ Carry Lambert has the string,” replied Richard’s wife. 

“Wait an instant, Agnes,” I whispered. ‘ Who is that young lady?” 

“ Charlotte Bartholomew. She is staying at the vicarage: a relative 
of the Lamberts. Miss Bartholomew the heiress, some people call her. 
She is very rich.” 

“T remember now. I saw her ——-” ' 

The words died on my lips; the remembrance from my mind. 
Lifting itself up on the other side the holly, as if he had been stooping, 
appeared a face I knew and loved too well. Francis Gayne’s. It all 
flashed upon me: they had been over to help him, and he in turn had 
come to help them. But Francis was speaking. 

“ Please toss the string here, somebody. We are at a standstill.” 

“Carry, what have you done with the string? I’m sure you had it. 
Oh, here’s Mary Winter! Here’s Mary Winter.” 

I saw his head go up witha kind of jerk. Our eyes met, thrilling 
my heart with happiness. But he did not come round: the holly was 
between us. 

“Thank you,” he said, as the twine was passed to him. And he 
bent his head down on the work again: that of making a wreath, which 
Miss Bartholomew held. 

We were introduced to each other, she and I. In the hour's gossip 
that ensued while our hands were busy, I learnt many things. Miss 
Bartholomew had recovered her luggage promptly; she had stayed 
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nearly three weeks at Captain Lambert’s of Naughton, and had now 
come to stay as long at St. Leet’s vicarage. And I learnt, moreover, 
that Richard and his wife were going to give a dance a day or two after 
Christmas. They were all full of it. 

“ You must come and help me dress the ball-room with evergreens,” 
said Agnes, to them. ‘TI should like it to look nice.” 

“Oh, won’t we!” cried a chorus of voices in answer. “That w7// 
be fun.” 

“ Let me see,” went on Agnes. ‘“ To-morrow, Wednesday, is Christ- 
mas Day: and the dance will be Friday. That leaves only Thursday. 
We must do it then. You will all come.” 

“To be sure we will.” 

“Will you, Mr. Gayne?” 

“T fear not,” he answered. “The day after Christmas is a busy day 
in my parish. I will if I can, Mrs. Winter.” 

At five o’clock we dispersed for tea, leaving everything in the church 
as it was, and the sexton to take care of it. I had been longing for 
the hour to strike, that I and Francis might be once more together. I 
kuew he would take me home. Most of them were going in to the 
vicarage; one or two home with Agnes. Amidst the crowd in the 
porch, he and I were close together. 

“You will come home and see mamma?” I whispered to him. 
“ And take tea.” 

“Thank you, Mary—if I could. But I have promised Mrs. Lambert.” 

Those who have experienced the same shock of disappointment will 
remember how their hearts fell. I had to make the best of it. He 
had promised her, reason told me, before he knew I should be at the 
church : perhaps before he even knew we had come home. They all 
turned one way; I and Agnes and the Miss Merrits another; and my 
steps were as lead. But still—oh it is true!—no shadow of what 
was to come lay on my spirit. 

“ How foolish Iam!” I thought, taking: myself to task. - “ In half 
an hour we shall be together in the church again: and he is sure to 
walk home with me later.” 

But—when we had re-assembled in the church, Francis was not 
there. Somebody asked where Mr. Gayne was, and Emma Lambert 
answered that he had pleaded business and gone hurrying home. 

My mother did not altogether approve of the projected party, and 
as good as told Richard and Agnes so, while we sat at dessert on 
Christmas Day. They were getting fond of parties, she feared—and 
where would the younger children’s portion have been had she and 
our father lived up to all their income, as she feared Richard must be 
doing? Richard laughed good-naturedly: he thought it would be 
time enough to think of putting by for his children when the children 
came. 
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On Thursday the girls came to help decorate the ball-room: a long 
room at the side of the house, with a white boarded floor and white- 
washed walls, that had been our nursery when we were children. 
Everybody agreed it would have looked bare and naked without the 
evergreens. The wax-light sconces were nailed up at equal distances 
all round, and Richard hung some engravings between them. The 
rest was filled up with evergreens, chiefly holly: the lights and the 
pictures looked to be shining out of frames of green. They worked 
well. Miss Bartholomew had not come. And she was just as well 
away, said Emma Lambert, for she never gave real aid in any kind of 
work. Neither did I aid them. I was in the kitchen, helping the 
servants with the creams and jellies and trifles; for I was a better hand 
at that than Agnes. 

You will not care to hear about the dance—only my share in it. 
My share! Just as the first day I wrote of rests on my memory as the 
whitest and sweetest of my life, so this night rests, and ever will rest, 
as the darkest. 

We were both dressed alike—I and Charlotte Bartholomew. It 
chanced to be so. White muslins, white ribbons, and white pearls in 
our pretty hair. Oh yes! my hair, though of a different shade, was 
pretty as hers : I may say it surely now, when all my vanity has worn 
away. 

Francis was late. His sister had cumie with the Lamberts, and was 
to sleep at the vicarage. It must have been quite eight o’clock (we 
are early in the country, remember) and some dances were over, when 
I saw him standing in the doorway talking to Mr. Lambert. He 
caught my eye and came forward. It was the first time I had seen 
him in strict evening dress, such as laymen wear. 

“Good evening, Mary. Are you quite well ?” 

“You are late,” I whispered, as my hand lingered in his. 

“Yes. I could not get away before. It is our old women’s tea 
party, and [ ——” 

“Mary! My dear, I want you.” 

The call came from my mother, and I had to go to her. 

“May I have the pleasure of dancing this next quadrille with you, 
Miss Winter?” 

It was John Merrit who asked this: a steady young man, good as 
gold, the eldest son of our nearest neighbours. He had come up as I 
was turning from my mother. 

“Not this next, John, thank you. Another set later if you like.” For 
I as much believed I was engaged for this to Mr. Gayne as though he 
had formally asked me. Who else, but me, would Francis be likely to 
take for it? So John Merrit went up to Caroline Lambert. 

The set was forming then, and I looked round for Francis. Several 
gentlemen stood in the doorway, non-dancers, but I could not see him 
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with them. The music had begun. Why! there he was, standing at 
the head of the room, and making ready to lead off the quadrille, with 
Miss Bartholomew. What did it mean? Did he suppose I was en- 
gaged? But he had not come to ask me the question. 

“ Are you not dancing, Mary?” cried Richard’s wife in surprise, as 
she passed me with her partner. 

“Not this set, Agnes. John Merrit did ask me, but I declined.” 

I cannot say I was uneasy. I only thought there must have been 
some mistake somehow. ‘The next set Francis came to me, and we 
stood up. It was the lancers. But he was very silent throughout, and 
I wondered what was amiss with him. 

“ Are you well, Francis?” 

“Yes, thank you. Except for a bit of a headache. I shall not 
dance again, I think.” 

But he did. He seemed so cold and out of sorts, keeping aloof in 
the doorway, that half the pleasure of the evening went out for me. 
I had had my set with John Merrit, and sat out the next by my own 
choice. As to the waltzes—well, my dear mother did not care that I 
should join in them. I transgressed sometimes, as she knew, but never 
when she was present. It was the lancers, again: and—there was 
Francis Gayne standing up with Miss Bartholomew. He seemed ani- 
mated enough now, and bent his head while he talked to her. 

There was a large recess at one end of the room, where our rocking- 
horse used to stand. Richard and Agnes had improvised this into a 
temporary conservatory for the night. Its window opened on the 
garden-path: it had been left free in case air should be wanted. I 
stood with my face pressed on the panes, looking out on the moonlight. 
Behind me, the tall shrubs and plants intervening, two people were 
talking: and I knew the voices for those of Emma Lambert and 
Richard’s wife. 

“Yes, they are dancing together ; I quite believe it is going to be a 
match,” Emma was saying—and I remember wondering in a listless 
kind of way of whom they were speaking. ‘He dances well. Papa 
thinks it is scarcely the thing for Mr. Gayne, as a clergyman, to do, 
though he is a young man.” 

“Why, Emma, what harm can there be in his dancing at a sober 
gathering like this?” cried Mrs. Richard. ‘I dare say your papa did 
as much in his time.” 

Emma Lambert laughed : she was older than my brother’s wife : and 
there ensued a pause. Emma resumed. 

“T should not at all wonder but they are engaged. It will be a fine 
thing for Mr. Gayne if they do marry. Charlotte Bartholomew is rich. 
She has six hundred a year, and is her own mistress. Her father and 
mother are dead.” 

... “‘ They cannot have been long making matters up.” 
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“‘ He saw a great deal of her when she was at Captain Lambert’s; since 
she came to us, not a day passes but he is over on some pretext or 
other. Between ourselves, I cannot help thinking that Miss Gayne has 
been scheming for it. She is very near and selfish. I am sure of one 
thing—that Charlotte Bartholomew is in Jove with him : and she is what 
you may call beautiful.” 

“‘ Well—yes,” assented Mrs. Richard, dubiously. ‘ A handsome and 
distinguished face, but not a soft one.” 

“If anything does come of it I shall be disappointed. At least, not 
I—for personally it is nothing to me—but my expectations will be. I 
fancied there was something between him and Mary.” 

“Mary Winter ?” 

“Yes. I suppose I must have been mistaken.” 

“That I am sure you were if you did think it,” said Mrs. Richard 
decisively—and she spoke but in accordance with her opinion, for such 
an idea had never once entered her head. 

“They have been so intimate. He was always coming over here or 
to Mrs. Winter's.” 

, “Very intimate indeed. Intimate as brother and sister. Just one 
of those intimacies, Emma, that never result in anything warmer. As 
to his coming over often—I think that was for the friendship he bore 
my husband.” 

“Then rely upon it, itis a made-up thing with Charlotte Bartholomew,” 
spoke Emma Lambert with emphasis. “She is not as pretty as Mary. 
Mary’s face is one of the nicest I ever saw.” 

“ As if men married for pretty faces!” returned Mrs. Richard—who 
had a plain one herself. Mary is not rich either: Miss Bartholomew is.” 

The quadrille had ended ; there was a great stir and bustle, and 
the speakers went away. Do you think I could have stayed in my 
prison, listening to what verily seemed to blister my brain, but for being 
hemmed-in ? Opening the glass doors softly I got out into the garden, 
ran round the house to a side door and so up to my old chamber. It 
was still called Miss Mary’s room. 

How I got through that next quarter of an hour, I know not. Down 
by the bed I knelt, my face buried in the clothes, my heart one living 
agony. I hardly thought I could bear it, and live. Trouble of many 
kinds might come to me in life; I knew not; but none like unto the 
anguish of that first awakening. Francis Gayne false ! Francis Gayne false ! 

I might not stay. Almost worse than the agony itself, would be the 
shame to me of any one’s suspecting it. Smoothing my hair, I went 
down again, instinctively ‘seeking my mother’s side, as if there were 
protection there. She was in the drawing-room by the fire, alone just then. 

“You look pale, Mary. Cold. What is it, my dear?” 

“Pale? cold?” I returned, sick at the remark, frightened at the 
question. “I shall be hot enough when I begin dancing again, mamma.” 
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“ Have you heard the news?” she resumed in an undertone. “ Mr. 
Gayne is going to be married.” 

“Oh, is he?” 

The words were careless enough, but I knew that my poor face 
turned whiter than death. She looked at me with sad, solemn, question- 
ing eyes. 

“Tf it ever was as—as I had used to fancy, Mary, he is a false-hearted 
man, not worth a true girl’s thought. My child, you may wish him a 
good journey in his new path: and wish it him with all your heart, as 
a worthless thing to be well rid of.” 

Oh, was there no peace for me anywhere? Anything but this ; any- 
thing but this. My mother was going on to say that Agnes had 
whispered the news to her, when Agnes herself and ever so many more 
came in, their faces heated with the waltz just over. I turned away, 
snatched a shawl from the hall, and so went into the grounds through 
the open front door. Others were out also: it was a mild night and 
the air was welcome. 

But I did not want to meet them. The shrubbery was dark and 
solitary, and I crept to the bench in the opening, and sat there. No, 
there was no peace even here; two people came pacing slowly down 
it: and—and—it was “Aey. I could not get away until they had 
passed, 

His arm was round her; his head was bent to a level with hers ; he 
spoke in those low sweet tones that had been hitherto kept for me 
only, and had made the music of my existence. I was thankful ever 
after, thankful in the solemn meaning of the word, that I was enabled 
to control myself to stillness. 

“ Never but you, Charlotte,” he tenderly said ; “ I have never loved, 
or could love another. Why, my dearest, you must see this.” 

What she answered, I did not catch; the tone was lower than his ; 
but she lifted her face to look at him. Francis Gayne bent his and 
kissed her lips : just as sweet a kiss as he was wont to leave on mine. 

Do you not think I had enough of agony that night to serve me for 
a whole lifetime? I know this much: but for God’s pitying*help, I 
had never borne it. 

The Reverend Francis Gayne was a coward, pitiful and paltry. That 
I should have to write it of him! Whether he was marrying Miss Bar- 
tholomew for her money or her beauty, he had desertedjme in the 
most cruel and barefaced manner, and he owed me an explanation. 
Will it be believed that he never offered to give it? A gentleman 
would have striven to make some attempt at apology, though it were 
only to say ‘ Mary, I am a rogue and vagabond, and I beg you to for- 
give and forget me.’ Notsohe. He never spoke a private word to 
me after that: he never appeared to remember or to recognise that 
there had been anything between us. For appearance’ sake he came 
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over now and then; but his sister was always with him. Richard, un- 
suspecting, laughing Richard, said how closely Gayne must be dancing 
attendance on his ladye-love, Miss Bartholomew. During one of his 
visits, he and I were accidentally left alone together for five minutes. 
He nervously snatched up a book, went to the window, and kept read- 
ng it all the while, as though its contents enchained him. Did he fear, 
in his cowardice, that I should reproach him ?—or tell him that my 
heart was broken? 

Charlotte Bartholomew went back to her London home. In March 
she became Charlotte Gayne, and her husband brought her home to 
Naughton rectory. 


III. 


THE years passed on. A heart-riving disappointment, such as this, 
cannot fall upon a woman and not leave its traces. They are felt for 
all time. Nothing in this world can ever be quite the same again. The 
one taste of paradise—the only glimpse that can be caught of it here— 
has faded out for aye; and we have to do the best we can with prosaic 
reality. Never more can the world’s path be strewn with flowers: with 
flowers that made every step a strange, romantic, unutterable bliss. 
The skies have lost their fascinating lustre; the trees are but dull trees, 
after all; the garden’s roses are only earthly ones. 

J did the best. I strove and struggled with my bitter heart, and 
tried to find content—not pleasure: that could not be—in the ties still 
left to me. I think it was about two years before the battle was quite 
won. A long while, some reader will incredulously say; but I am 
telling the simple truth: and I believe few in this world love as I 
loved. At the two years’ end, I could think of the past without a 
shiver; I might even have talked of it had there been any close friend 
to whom I could open my soul. The power to feel that sweet romance 
could never be renewed; ‘the song had left the bird;” but I was 
quite prepared to fulfil cheerfully all the duties that might fall to me in 
this life, and to take the good it gave me. I was ready to enter on 
woman’s special mission and marry, did any eligible man, one whom I 
could respect and esteem, present himself. 

Let none be shocked at the avowal. I believe that every woman 
born into the world does possess in a greater or less degree the latent 
instinct to find ahelpmate. I believe that where a woman goes through 
life unchosen, a sensation of disappointment, a sore consciousness of 
neglect arises up within her at odd moments, and is felt bitterly. Yes ; 
I was ready to be chosen; secretly hoping for it; and no reason what- 
ever existed why I should not be. 

There was one man in the world I would not and could not have 
married now—allowing that he had been free—the Reverend Francis 
Gayne. How it may be with others, I know not: but in my case the 
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process of cure had left me with a peculiar distaste to him. I do not 
well know how to describe the feeling. I did not dislike him as an 
acquaintance ; I don’t know that I should have refused him as a friend; 
but to marry him would have been simply impossible ; I should have 
shrunk from the bare idea with aversion and horror. 

A suitor came in the shape of John Merrit. He told me, his fair 
fresh manly face blushing ingenuously, that he had loved me always ; 
but his father had made a point of his waiting for his twenty-fifth birth- 
day before he spoke, that he might “ be sure he knew his own mind.” 
I liked John Merrit ; he was a young man worthy of being liked; one 
in a thousand ; and the marriage in a pecuniary poimt of view was un- 
exceptionable. I said Yes: and my mother and Richard shook his 
hand warmly. We had pleasant days together that spring and summer. 

Our marriage was fixed for the month of October. We lingered to- 
gether in the soft evenings, when the trees and hedges were still in their 
full-leafed bloom, conversing on our future life, and the happiness it 
would bring. There was perfect confidence between us. John told 
me of some frightful scrapes he got into at college in what he called 
his thoughtless and foolish days: how vexed and ashamed he felt when 
he recalled them! And I told him of my love for Francis Gayne. 

I don’t know whether it was wrong or right, expedient or non- 
expedient, wise or silly. I told him I had once loved the clergy- 
man with my whole heart ; but I did not enlarge upon that period, or 
what it had cost me; and I said the love had more than died out: I 
said moreover that I could never have regarded Mr. Gayne with the 
same steady and true esteem I felt for Am. John only pressed my 
hand as we walked, and laughed a little at my “girlish fancy.” 
Evidently the confession bore nothing serious to his mind. 

But there lay a fatality on the projected union. In September, when 
we were in the full tide of preparation for it ; I sewing, John crowding 
his new home with all kinds of costly and pretty things, lavishing far 
more money than was needful—in September my mother died. My 
dear mother, who had been the best that ever children had. Ailing all 
the summer, she died quietly and peacefully, in the sure and certain 
hope of the Resurrection through Christ. ’ 

T will not have your marriage put off for me, Mary,” she said once 
or twice in the last week. ‘I may not live to see you married ; but 
must not be put off.” 

Not for very long, as I decided afterwards. But neither John nor I 
liked to wed within a month—as it would have been. In December 
—we both agreed. The tenth of December, all being well. And that, 
a flash of memory told me, would be three years since Mr. Gayne’s 
perfidy. I had been a child then; a child of twenty. I was twenty- 
three, and, in some things, an aged woman now. 

My mother’s cottage was given up, and I went home to Richard’s. 
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I had paid a long visit during those first miserable two years to George 
and his wife in London; and it served to wean my thoughts from old 
scenes. George was getting on well now and drove his brougham : 
they had always thought a good deal of his skill at Guy’s. 

December came in. On the third of the month, when the wind was 
southerly and the skies had as much grey as blue, Richard left the 
breakfast table to go about.on his land as usual. His wife suddenly re- 
membered something she ought to have told him. I ran out, and 
caught him at the gate. 

‘Oh very well,” replied Richard, “I'll see about it when I come 
home, tell Agnes. Mary, who’s this?” 

A gentleman well mounted was riding down the road, in his scarlet 
coat and white small-clothes. My heart filled with pleasure as I recog- 
nized him : though it did not bound tumultuously, or my cheeks redden, 
as they once had done at the sight of another. Richard broke into 
a stave of our old nursery rhyme— 


“¢ This is Sir John Barleycorn, 
Who rode the horse with the beautiful form, 
Which followed the huntsman with his hounds and horn.” 


John Merrit, riding leisurely up on his favourite hunter, stopped at 
the gate. The hounds were to meet about a mile away. 

“Tt’s fine to be you, going a hunting every other day of your lazy 
life!” cried Richard, half in earnest, half in jest. 

“Why don’t you go yourself?” asked John, laughing. 

“T! Because I have more serious things to think of. You have all 
the play, Merrit, and I the work.” 

“ Will you bring me the brush home, John?” I asked, as Richard 
went singing off. 

“Tf I can, my darling.” 

He spoke quite seriously. ‘‘ Why, John, I was only joking.” 

“IT know you were,” he answered, his good face lighting with a 
smile. “I must ride on, or there'll be no chance of it. God bless you, 
Mary.” 

I got to my sewing at once, and sat softly singing. Singing and 
thinking. Will it be believed that I went through the whole of the 
“House that Jack built,” begun by Richard? I did: and more than 
once: an under current of thought in my mind all the while. On that 
day next week I was to leave with John for good. 

By and by I saw Richard come swinging through the gate, and won- 
dered what brought him home so early. Busy with my work, I did not 
look up again: but I heard him come into the hall, and then I heard 
a kind of prolonged whispering. Not being more free from curiosity 
than other people, I opened the parlour door to look. 

Why—what was it? Richard and his wife were standing in the middle 
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of the hall, and gazing at one another in a kind of dumb terror; their 
faces white as death. 

“ Richard, what’s the matter?” I asked. “ What has happened?” 

They both turned to me, Agnes clasping her hands with a gesture of 
despair. Richard—Richard came to me and led me very tenderly to 
the sofa whence I had risen. I knew then ; knew as surely as though 
he had said it: something had happened to John, 

I can bear to write it calmly now; calmly as I have written of the 
other shadows of my life. John Merrit was dead. Leaping a gate— 
which he had leaped safely on the same steed many and many a time 
before—his horse, from some unexplained cause, did not clear it. He 
fell down with a crash, rolling over and over; and his master’s neck 
was broken. 

Even as Richard was trying to tell me this, a tramping as of many 
feet went by the gate ; a hurdle in their midst, on which lay something 
covered over closely. Poor Richard, hardly put to it in his perplexity, 
interposed himself between me and the light. 


IV. 


Years again went by, more than I have told of yet. Summer succeeded 
to winter ; winter to summer. They brought their changes. The home 
changes I need not say much of. My brother in Canada lost all he 
had, and his children came home to be taken care of amongst us. 
Misfortunes of one kind or another happen to most families, and the 
burthen has to be borne. 

I was in my twenty-sixth year when Francis Gayne’s wife died. She 
left him with four little girls, the youngest of them only one day old, 
Poor young woman! Full of health and life and expectation one day, 
and dead the next! It was a grievous misfortune. Strange to say, her 
money went from them. By some curious and stupid arrangement of 
those from whom Charlotte had inherited it, it was to go back again at 
her death if she left no male child. If she had had a little son, it would 
all have been his. 

He was the Rector of Naughton now. A year or two back, the old 
man had died, and Mr. Gayne was appointed to the living. It was 
worth about three hundred a year, and the house and garden were 
good. But, to lose his wife’s six hundred pounds of annual income 
must have been indeed a blow. 

I had been to Naughton, and was walking back along the field path, 
under the shade of the hedge and the overhanging branches of trees. It 
was sunny August weather. The reapers were tying up the sheaves of 
corn lower,down in the field: harvest that year was late. Richard’s eldest 
son, Dick, an active, troublesome boy of six, was flying about every- 
where ; up to the unripe blackberries in the hedge, down among the 
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sickles of the reapers. A quick footstep behind caused me to tum: 
and I sawclose upon me, the Reverend Francis Gayne. It was about 
eight months since his wife died. He shook hands, and walked on by my 
side. In the years gone by we had been just civil to each other, coldly 
courteous, but never a look or word had recalled the past. What there- 
fore was my astonishment to hear him say what he did say this afternoon! 

Will it be believed that he asked me to marry him? Walking by 
my side, and gazing into my face with the same tender looks as of old, 
he asked me. I bit my lips in my effort for calmness, wishing I could 
pitch him over the hedge. Angry, indignant, all the past slight he had 
contemptuously cast on me and the cruel desertion, all the misery it had 
brought, rose up in my brain, a vivid picture: and for some moments 
I suffered him to go on, not knowing how to frame my answer. 

“*T never loved but you, Mary. Although I married another, I have 
never loved but you. If——” 

“Mr. Gayne!” I quietly interrupted, but my eyes flashing as I believe 
they had never flashed before, ‘are you out of your mind? Do you 
know what you say? Do you remember to whom you are speaking ?” 

“Yes, I remember all,” he said in a tone of pain. ‘“ Nevertheless 
it is true. But you do well to be indignant. After the despicable 
manner in which I behaved—and do you suppose,” he broke off with 
emotion, “that I did not feel it all the more shamefully and bitterly 
than even you did, Mary ?—you do well to turn from me. But——” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Gayne, this cannot be pursued. Take from 
me a final word. Nothing in this world ; no, nor in any other, would 
induce me to marry you. You see that reaper sharpening his sickle? 
Well, if I were forced to choose between you and him, I would take 
him thankfully to be released from you.” ! 

His very lips went white. “Is this truth, Mary ?” 

“Tt is the truth as solemnly as I can speak it. You cured me so 
effectually of my love, Mr. Gayne, that I would regard death as a light 
fate, compared to that of becoming your wife. You will drop the sub- 
ject if you please, now and for ever.” 

“Later, perhaps?” he murmured. “In the days to come—— 

“ Be silent, sir, I will not hear it.” 

“Well, this is acruel blow. I have been 

A howl from Dick stopped the controversy better than I had. He 
had fallen on his face in a bed of stinging-nettles. 





” 





I was four-and-forty years of age yesterday, and I am Mary Winter 
still. I write this story with a purpose: not to tell the world of my 
life and its blighted love; but in the hope that it may comfort others 
who have been let grow into old maids as I have grown. 

Twice more I had, I thought, an opportunity of settling ; and twice 
it came to nothing. What was to be, was to be. For several years, 
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the fact—that I was not a wife, as so many of my earlier friends 
and companions were—rankled in my spirit. Never a day passed but ' 
I thought of it, or was in some way reminded of it—and I resented 
it in my bitter heart. Iam not sure but I blamed Heaven for its un- 
kindness : just as others, left forlorn as I am, resent and blame. 

All that has passed away. The great change in spirit that must fit me 
by gradual degrees for that heaven has come, and my eyes are opened 
to see things as they are. That my not having married is God’s doing, 
and not the doing or the fault of any here, I see as surely as I shall see 
hereafter. I know not why I should have been left; I cannot tell. People 
say sometimes, ‘‘ What an excellent wife and mother Mary Winter would 
have made!”—and it isso. I wonder at it myself now and then ina calm 
way: Why should I have been so well fitted for a wife and mother’s 
duties, and yet not have them to fulfil? In this world it will never be 
answered. That I have had other duties put upon me largely, making 
my life a busy and practical life, is true: and who would have filled my place 
in these, I know not. But I do know that were I otherwise occupied 
some one else would have been raised up to take it. The dealings of 
God are wonderful. Full of never-ceasing care for us all. 

And so—I have written this for your comfort, my sisters. Sit down 
no more to enquire zw/y you are left, and to blame fate or fortune for it, 
and say it was his work, or her work, or that cause, or this cause. The 
work was God’s. Rely upon it, it is He who has kept you as you are; 
you are in His good hands, and the day will come when you will see its 
wisdom! Ay and its loving wisdom—but not in this world. 

It is all as plain to me now as that gravel walk bordering the grass 
before the window I am writing at. Ilook back on the many instances 
in which I can trace a leading Hand through life; the escapes from 
harm ; the unconscious guidance to one path when I would fain have 
gone another ; the care and preservation evinced for me always. And 
—can I dare to disbelieve that the same controlling guidance has been 
mine in the weighty matter of marriage? No, no. God had directed 
this as He does all else ; and I know that it must be well. 

All soreness on the point has passed away. Once get to see the 
matter in this, its true light, and it will pass for you. Thoughtless 
people, in thoughtless whispers made too loud, will say, “ That’s Richard 
Winter’s sister, she’s only an old maid,” but the arrow is no longer barbed; 
it glances off without a touch. 

“Yes, I am an old maid,” I say sometimes with a smile in which if 
they like they may detect its true sweetness. And I am very thankful 
to be so, knowing that it was appointed by Heaven. 

Mary SERENA WINTER. 
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THE END -(1871). 


End !—almost saddest of the words we speak ; 
And yet a thing for which the impatient heart 
Longs oftentimes as for the highest good, 
Unheedful of the fact that we can part 
Scarcely with grief itself without a smart ; 
Without, at Jeast, some vague, mysterious sense of loss ; 
As though we laid not down, but only changed, our cross, 


End !—dreaded point to which we shudd’ring look ; 
From which more often yet we turn away, 
Fearful to poison all our present bliss 
By thought that earthly bliss can never stay ; 
Resolved to gather roses while we may ; 
And, while sweet summer lasts, forget stern winter's gloom, 
In radiant flush of health, cold shadows of the tomb. 


End !—be it only of some holiday, 
Some childish treat, some iridescent joy, 
Which claims to be but fleeting—all the same 
Its certain end is still its sure alloy. 
Relentless tyrant ! waiting to destroy 
At every turn, unchecked, man’s noblest works of pride, 
Is nothing safe from thee ? may naught thy touch abide? — 


Not spring, nor spring-time freshness ; not the blush 
That dyes the east as twilight shadows fly ; 
Not the full glory of the noon-day sun, 
Nor softer splendours of the evening sky ; 
Not—painful mark of our mortality— 
Youth, prime of manhood, age; not one but yields to thee ; 
And even life itself asserts thy sov’reignty. 


And now thy icy finger, pitiless, 
Is laid upon this little fading year, 
Which in her early bloom we lightly prized, 
But in these parting moments hold full dear. 
Ah you, her younger sister, waiting near 
To seize her fallen crown; though kind and fair you prove, 
We know you not ; and weep for her we know and love, 


Weep !—shall we weep at every end that comes ? 
Then verily our cheeks were never dry. 
Our efforts, sure, were wasted ; our best hopes, 
Our loves, our very lives, but vanity, 
If nothing can endure: if all must die. 
But hark! a merry peal of happy Christmas bells, 
Whose voice of jubilee a sweeter message tells, 


The message of death’s mighty Conqueror, 
Glad tidings of a life beyond the grave, 
And of a loving Brother, who was born 
Unto this dying world, the world to save; 
And, armed with force each subtle foe to brave, 
To build it up in pattern of the world above— 
A world which knows no end—the Eternity of Love. 
EMMA RHODES, 
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